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LEADING TEXT-BOOKS 





Bailey and Germann’s Number Primer 


30 cents 


Unlike most books for the first year and a half 
of school, this is intended from the very start to 
go into the hands of the pupil. It teaches the fun- 
damental combinations of addition and subtrac- 
tion, with incidental measurements, comparisons, 
etc. In every case these are developed from con- 
crete representations, pictures being used as step- 
ping-stones from the known to the unknown. Up 
to page twenty the reading demands the knowl- 
edge of only six words; from that point the vo- 
cabulary increases gradually, but is extremely 
simple throughout, and relates to the child’s daily 
experience. Abundant drills are given in inter- 
esting variety to impress firmly on the mind the 
facts that have been developed. 


Hicks’s Champion Spelling Book 


25 cents 


This book covers six school years, from the 
third to the eighth, inclusive, and contains 6,000 
words in all. Of these, 1,800 are selected for in- 
tensive study, two being made prominent in each 
lesson. The pronunciation, syllabication, deriva- 
tion, phonetic properties, oral and written spelling, 
and meaning of these are all to be made clear to 
the pupils, who are to use the words in intelligent 
sentences made by themselves. The subordinate 
words are arranged in helpful groupings. System- 
atic reviews and frequent oral and written spell- 
ing contests are provided for throughout. Sup- 
plementary lessons teach such helpful subjects as 
abbreviations, prefixes, suffixes, and word building. 








New Natural Geographies 


Two Book or Four Book Series 


In the new series of these sterling geographies 
emphasis is laid on industrial, commercial, and 
political geography, with just enough physiog- 
The text 
and explicit. The 


raphy to bring out the causal relations. 
is clear, simple, interesting, 
pictures are distinguished for their aptness and 
perfect illustrative character. 





Brooks’s Readers 
Five Book or Eight Book Series 


A good all-round basal series, suitable for use 
in any school. Both in thought and in expression 
the books are most carefully graded. Although a 
wide variety of reading matter is provided, good 
literature embodying child interests has been con- 
Each volume 
contains a large number of choice illustrations. 


sidered of fundamental importance. 





Write for a copy of Circular No. 750, a complete illustrated 68 page 
catalogue of 213 volumes of varied and attractive Supplementary Reading. 
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Newest 
High School Books 


Teachers’ Outlines for 
Studies in English . $0.50 


By Gilbert Sykes Blakely, A.M., Instructor in 
English, Morris High Sclool, New York City. 


Punctuation Primer. . . $0.30 


By Frances M. Perry, Associate Professor of 
Rhetoric and Composition, Wellesley College. 


Essentials in Civil 
Government ... . $0.60 
By S. E. Forman, Ph. D. 


Practical Elementary 
ees a GS ake te SIMD 


By Joseph VY. Collins, Ph. D., Professor of 
Mathematics, State Normal School, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 


Algebra for Secondary 
>. «46 eee $1.00 


By E.R. Hedrick, Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Missouri. 


Standard Algebra .. . $1.00 


By William J. Milme, Ph. D., LL.D., President 
of the New York State Normal College, Albany, 
NM. 


Plane and Solid Geometry $1.25 


By Elmer A. Lyman, Professor of Mathematics, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 


Elements of Physics. . . $1.20 


Physical Laboratory 
Handbook ... . . $0.50 


By George A. Hoadley, C.E., Sc.D., Professor 
of Physics, Swarthmore College. 


Physics for Secondary 
memes tS Ss Ct SUD 


By Charles F. Adams, A.M., Head of the De- 
partment of Physics, Central High School, 
Detroit. 


German Prose Composition $0.65 


By Carl W.F, Osthaus, A.M., Junior Professor 
of German, Indiana University; and Ernest H. 
Biermann, Instructor in German, Indiana 
University. 


Heine.. Die Harzreise . . $0.50 


Edited by Parke R. Kolbe, Professor of Ger- 
man, Buchtel College. 


Spanish Reader .. . . $0.80 


By C. A. Turrell, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages, University of Arizona. 


Homer’s Iliad—First Three 
Books and Selections . $1.60 


First Three Books . . $1.20 


Edited by J. R. S. Sterrett, Professor of Greek, 
Cornell University. 


Choruses and Part Songs 
for High Schools . . $0.65 


Edited by Edward Bailey Birge, Mus. B., 
Supervisor of Music, Indianapolis. 


Standard Songs and Cho- 
ruses for High Schools. $0.75 


Edited by Marie F. MacConnell, Director of 
Music, High Schools, New York City. 


Part Songs, Mixed Voices. $0.75 


Part Songs, Girls’ Voices . $0.75 


Edited by John B. Shirley, Supervisor of 
Music, Upper Troy, New York. 


Our New 1909 Complete Illustrated Catalogue of High School and College 
Text-Books is now ready for distribution 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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Remington 


Typewriter 


The Strongest Link between the Business 
School and the Business Office 


The typewriter that is in widest use the world over—the 
standard typewriter — the ‘typewriter preferred by employers 
for its reliability and good work — the typewriter preferred by 
operators for its ease of action, speed and simplicity—the type- 
writer on which the touch method is most easily learned, 


Remington Typewriter Company 


Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES 


Is Revolutionizing the Teaching of Physiology and Hygiene 
























[ stands alone as the first successful effort to bring to the knowledge of school 
children in a thoroughly convincing and fascinating way the vital facts con- 
cerning physical wellbeing. 


“FAR AND AWAY THE BEST WORK I HAVE EVER SEEN ON THIS | 
SUBJECT.” RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D., | 
Director Public School Association, Boston. } 





gives the general point of view and makes its appeal by telling 
Book I. Good Health, the actual results of various ways of living. 


Book Il. Emergencies teaches what to do in case of accidents and particularly how 


¥ to avoid them. 


Book Ill. Town and City, tells about the hygiene of the community, ie., the neces- i 


sity for clean water, clean streets, ventilation, etc. 
tells about circulation, about digestion, and the dit- 
Book IV. The Body at Work, ferent bodily functions and how each may be kept 
in most favorable action. 


Book V. Control of Body and Mind telis about the use of the senses and the 


% nervous system. 


Nothing but words of praise has been received concerning this — 
The First Thoroughly Practical and Modern Series of Physiologies. 


A typical and significant opinion : — 


“There has been entirely too much anatomy, barren facts, and rules in our texts, 
Such things do not interest pupils, or even mature teachers, as they do not touch them 
vitally. Besidés, of what profit is it to teach a boy the names and number of his bones when 
he does not know that his bedroom window should be open every night, summer and winter ? 
to teach him parts of the heart and the courses of the blood through it when he does not 
know that the heart may be trained and developed like other muscles? to teach him the 
names and functions of the digestive fluids when he habitually overeats and does not prop- 
erly chew his food? What I like about the Gulick books is that they deal with topics that 
vitally affect each and all of us.”’ ARTHUR O. RAPE, 

Principal Edmund Burke School, Chicago, I]linois. 





OTHER LEADING PUBLICATIONS OF GINN AND COMPANY 


Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics Millikan and Gale’s First Course in Physics 
Frye’s Geographies Allen and Greenough Series of Latin Texts 

The Jones Readers Myers’s Histories 

Montgomery’s Histories Wentworth’s Mathematical Series {of Chemistry 
Spaulding and Miller’s Graded School Speller McPherson and Henderson’s Elementary Study 
New Educational Music Course Hanson’s English Composition 

Medial Writing Books Bergen’s Botanies 





Circulars and catalogues containing descriptions of our publications will be sent postpaid 
upon application to our nearest office. All correspondence will be given prompt attention 





GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, 


FROM ABSURD TO BEAUTIFUL BOOKS.’ 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 











I have a copy of the first edition of Noah Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, A Compendious Dictionary of 
the English Language, by Noah Webster, Esq., 
1806. 

I also have a copy of Webster’s International 





Fig. 1. 


Dictionary, copyrighted in 1891, eighty-five years 
later. I present herewith photographs of the two 
dictionaries. The contrast is much greater in the 
books than appears in the picture, but it is suffi- 
cient here, showing as it does the growth of the 
dictionary in eighty-five years. 

There has been no greater advance in the 
United States in 100, in fifty, or in twenty vears 
than in the schools. 

There has been no greater improvement in the 
schools than in the text-books. 


*Copyright, 1909, by Albert E. Winship. 





Educational progress, in inception as well as in 
evolution, has been almost exclusively through 
educators, and almost never from outside. 

The change in school books in seventy years is 
as great as in any phase of American life. The 
automobile is no higher above the chaise of that 
day than is the geography above that of those 
times. The modern sewer system is no greater 
improvement over that of 1840 than the examples 
and problems are better than in those days. The 
electric light is no farther removed from the tal- 
low dip than the best primers of to-day are from 
those of seventy years ago. 

THE HORRORS OF THE OLD ARITHMETIC. 

In arithmetics, up to within seventy years, the 
problems were such as would not be tolerated to- 
day. Here are some taken at random from some 
old arithmetics, mostly in my own library, many of 
them in general use as late as the forties :— 

Examples on lotteries are common. 

If 9 cats have killed 18 birds, how many has each 
killed? 

If a cat divides 4 birds between 2 kittens, how 
many will each kitten have? 

There are very many problems of cats killing 
birds! 

A skunk went into a barn, where he found 3 
nests; one had 7 eggs, another 8, and another 3; 
from each nest he ate 2 eggs. How many did the 
skunk eat? 

It is an exceptional page that does not have 
problems on beer, ale, wine, rum, gin, or brandy. 
Every child had to learn the table of “wine 
measure,” also of “ale and beer measure.” No 
other commodity was in such universal use in 
arithmetics as intoxicating liquors. 

But the worst feature of the arithmetics was the 
love of blocdy incidents. There was a gruesome 
fondness for ghastliness with the school book 
makers. An arithmetic first issued in 1831 and in 
use long after has most of these problems :— 

One hundred and nineteen persons died from 
drunkenness in New York, and 137 in Philadelphia. 
How many in both? 

A man had 7 children; 2 of them were killed by 
the fall of a tree. How many had he left? 

Threescore and ten kings had their thumbs and 
their great toes cut off and gathered under the 
table of Adonibezek. How many thumbs and toes 
were under Adonibezek’s table? 

A person was 17 years of age 29 years since, and 
suppose he will be drowned 23 years hence; pray, 
in what year of his age will this happen? 

A human body, if baked until all the moisture is 
evaporated, is reduced in weight as 1 to 10. A 
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body that weighs 100 pounds when living weighs 
how much when baked? 


HORRORS OF THE OLD GEOGRAPHIES. 


The geographies vied with the arithmetics in re- 
pulsiveness. Indian massacres are common. 
Selling female slaves is an attractive picture to 
authors. Slave catching in Africa is another de- 
lectable experience. Of course bull fights are a 
necessity. Persecutions of early Christians with 
burnings at the stake are in order. 

Not only were the geographies until within sixty 
years filled with silly things to learn and horrible 
pictures to see, but the language was ridiculously 
grandiloquent, as, for instance: “Everything in the 
universe is systematical, all is combination, affinity, 
and connection. The beauty of the world is 
founded in the harmonious diversity of the beings 
that compose it; in the number, the extent, and 
the quality of their effects, and in the sum of happi- 
ness which it is capable of affording.” 


SOME SAMPLES. 


I am presenting herewith pictures taken at ran- 
dom from a sample geography in very general use 
less than seventy-five years ago. 

Figure 2 is the picture of a wolf killing an ante- 
lope. Practically every geography has some such 
picture as this. 

Figure 3 presents the horrors of an earthquake. 
It was the universal custom to represent death and 
human anguish in connection with earthquakes and 
volcanoes. 

Figure 4 presents a boa-constrictor killing horse 
and man in a horrible manner. This picture, or a 
companion piece thereto, was in most of the old 
geographies. 

Figure 5 represents a widow prepared to be 
burned on the funeral pile of her late husband. 
This “geographical” fact seemed to need graphic 
illustration. 

Figure 6 represents a human being prepared for 
sacrifice in connection with a religious (?) service 
in a heathen country. Near by are piles of human 
skulls of former sacrifices. 

All these are merely suggestive of the taste in 
good book making seventy years ago and more. 

TEXT-BOOKS INDISPENSABLE. 

Text-books are now so numerous and abundant, 
and are thrust upon us on every hand so freely, 
that one never thinks of the condition of life if 
there were none. 

It was such a condition that led to the birth of 
American school books. Prior to the War of In- 
dependence, practically all text-books in use in the 
American schools were made in England. But 
when our fathers declined to use imported tea and 
went to war over it, they would not import school 
books. For a time the children who went to 
school used the books that older children had used, 
but by 1780 this supply had run out, and one of the 
hardships of the war was the necessity of having 
schools without text-books. Object teaching or 
oral teaching is all very well by way of diversion, 
but as a steady occupation is impossible; at least, 
the schoolmasters of 130 years ago found it so. 
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NOAH’ WEBSTER AND HIS SPELLER. 

Noah Webster taught school during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Indeed, but for the war he would 
not have taught school, if he had not taught he 
would not have made a spelling book, and if he 
had not made the speller he would not have made 
a dictionary. But for the war he would have com- 
pleted his college course and been a lawyer; at 
least, that was the plan of his well-to-do father. 
But the war ruined his father’s business, and 
the son had to earn a living, so he taught. 

Because he had no spelling book and could get 
none, he made one. He called it “First Part of 
the Grammatical Institute of the English lan- 
guage,” and for twenty years that was the name 
by which the speller was known. I have a copy 
before me as I write. It was literally bound in 
boards. Each cover is a piece of thin shingle, 
4x63 inches. It was a wonderful book in those 
times. Before he died there had been sold more 
than 24,000,000 copies of this speller. The last 
year of his life the sale was more than a million. 





Fig. 2. Wolf killing antelope. 


The profit from the spelling book enabled him to 
spend years in the preparation of his dictionary. 


SELLING SCHOOL BOOKS 100 YEARS AGO. 


It is not easy now to understand the way they 
sold books before the days of railroads, steam- 
boats, and express companies. For instance, Mr. 
Webster sold the right to print and sell his spell- 
ing book in Philadelphia, New York, Albany, and 
Boston, and no one objected to the publication in 
the other cities, as the books never found the other 
markets. As a rule they paid Mr. Webster $3,000 
a year a piece for the privilege. One of these pub- 
lishers contracted for fourteen years for the lump 
sum of $40,000. 

AN AUTHOR’S TROUBLES. 

There were envies and jealousies in those days, 
and Mr. Webster had his share. The newspapers 
made much fun of him, which was not at all to his 
liking. Because of the pretentious title of his 
book he was often spoken of as “Dr. Grammatical 
Institute.” One editor did this in so offensive a 
way that Mr. Webster challenged him to a duel, 
which the editor declined on the ground that “Dr. 
Grammatical Institute” ought to be content to use 
the “English language” as a weapon. 

When we think that book controversies are 
fierce to-day, it is well to remember that there are 
now no duels threatened. 
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VALUE OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Nothing has done so much for the betterment 
of our schools as the better school books. 

The improvement in the training of many teach- 
ers has done much for the advancement of the 
schools, but even now, in the United States as a 
whole, half of the teachers have had no profes- 
sional training or more than a common schoo! 
education. Fully 200,000 teachers have had no 
adequate education, and must depend upon the 
text-books for information and processes. 


THE ONLY BETTER FEATURE, 


The only feature of the American schools that is 
everywhere better than of old is the school book, 
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Fig. 3. Horrors of earthquake. 


and there is nowhere in use a book as bad as the 
best in common use seventy years ago, with the 
exception of the school readers for the higher 
grammar grades. 

There are still tens of 
schoolhouses. 


thousands of miserable 
There are a quarter of a million 
indecent, immoral outhouses in 
use by school children in the United States. But 
there is not a school using text-books with prob- 
lems and illustrations such as were in general use 
seventy vears ago. 


old-fashioned, 


However little the teacher may know and how- 


ever poorly she can teach, the children have 





Fig. 4. 


Boa-constrictor killing horse and man. 
school books for their daily use with abundant in- 
formation, attractive literature, skilful 
and beautiful illustrations. 


processes, 


SIGNIFICANCE OF QUALITY. 


It is no more necessary that the school have 
text-books than that it have the best books. 
There is great excitement the world over, to-day, 
as to the purity of the milk supply. In a recent 
famous pronunciamento on the milk problem is 
this initial statement: “Milk is the one essential 
human food,” which the writer proceeds to dem- 
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onstrate. There are anti-meat-eating classes, 
anti-coffee people, anti-liquor people, but there is 





Fig. 5. Widow prepared to be burned on the funeral pile 


of late husband. 
not a milkless people or an anti-milk fad in all the 
world, and there will never be. 

Just as truly there is not, has never been, and 
there will never be a bookless school. In one 
form or other the civilized world’ has had some- 
thing besides nature and the human voice when it 
has attempted to educate the masses. 

The text-book is to the school what milk is to 
the diet of the race, indispensable. 

Books without teachers may educate. 

Teachers without books there are not. 

The best thing that the school does for a child is 
to teach him how best to use the text-books. 





Fig. 6. A human being prepared for sacrifice in con- 
nection with a “religious” service in a heathen country, 
with piles of human skulls of former sacrifices. 


“On-good milk we wax mighty. On bad milk 
we dwindle. Unfortunately this universal food is 
one of the greatest breeding grounds for the 
bacteria of disease and death.” 3y attention to 
the milk on sale the death rate of children has been 
reduced one-half in many cities. 

So on good. books a child may wax mighty, but 
on bad books he may dwindle, and unfortunately 
books may be the breeding-ground for immorality 
and moral depravity. 

Sometime we may wage as earnest a warfare for 
good books as for good milk. 

Children do not learn to read good books by be- 
ing told to read them, nor by being preached at 
about reading, but by reading them in such a way 
as to enjoy them until the habit is formed. Well 
made, beautiful books, embodying good literature, 
have already greatly improved the reading habits 
of young people. 

THE NEW BOOKS. 

It is impossible to represent or describe the best 
new books. 

They are sold for a less price than the miserable 
books of the olden time. 
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They are beautiful and highly artistic. The 
maps and charts are works of art. They are clean 
and wholesome. They are accurate as to informa- 
tion. They are literary. They are interesting. 
They are easily taught, and from them the child 
learns readily. 

You are so accustomed to the beauty and utility 
of the modern book that you do not appreciate the 
significance as you would if you could see the old 
and the new together. 


WHO HAVE TRANSFORMED SCHOOL BOOKS? 


No legislation in any state has ever tended to 
improve the quality of text-books, if we except the 
legislation regarding scientific temperance books. 
Much legislation has been directed to the cheapen- 
ing of school books. No politicians have ever 
tried to get better books, but they have often tried 
to get poorer books. Non-educational. business 
men have not advocated better books. The mis- 
cellaneous public has been silent as to this im- 
provement. 

All this transformation has come from teachers, 
superintendents, and publishers whose lives have 
been distinctively devoted to the cause of education. 

Because a publisher knows that his books must 
run the gauntlet of the keenest critics in the world, 
at the hands of his rivals, he has sought the best 
manuscripts. No political pull, no personal 
favoritism signifies when a publisher seeks an 
author for a text-book to compete for the market 
of the schools. 

When a publisher finds a man or woman with a 
promising manuscript he spends a large sum on 
the editing of it that perfection may be ap- 
proached. The editorial department of a first- 
class educational publishing house is most costly, 
requiring men and women of high scholarship, 
wide knowledge of the best books, and noblest edu- 
cational ideals, with both skill and art in the mak- 
ing of books. The best possible author’s manu- 
script is modified and enriched under the magic 
touch of skilled editors. 

All the wisdom of publishers and successful 
agents and the editorial force is added to the re- 
sults of the most brilliant author. 


THE IDIOCY OF POOR TOOLS. 


One of the worst enemies of the schools is the 
cheap politician, in the profession and out, who 
would substitute the cheapest kind of a book for 
the best, who would put the poorest tools in the 
hands of the workman. 

No carpenter, blacksmith, shoemaker, machin- 
ist, dentist, barber, or other worker in line of com- 
petitive skilful work will for one moment tolerate 
the theory of using cheap tools. How long 
would a barber keep in business if he should use 
the cheapest razor and soap that he can buy? 
And that would be vastly more sensible than to 
use cheap tools on the mind and character of chil- 
dren. 

No mechanic is so skilful that he can do good 
work with poor tools, and no teacher is so well 
trained that he can do the best work with poor 
books. The “Mark Hopkins on the end of a log” 
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story is good for effect, but it has slight value 
when it comes to talking of a teacher with a class 
of fifty children in a grade when she has but one 
year with a class and all sorts of subjects to be 
taught. Then the books that the child has in hand 
five hours a day, which he reads and studies, and 
through which he thinks, and by which largely he 
is educated, play an important part. 

Legislatures everywhere are passing laws re- 
quiring steam and street railway companies to use 
better appliances of all sorts for the protection of 
life and limb and for the health and comfort of 
their employees and passengers. In the same way 
they are requiring mill owners, factory managers, 
storekeepers, hotel proprietors, and others to spend 
more money in their equipment, and some of 
these same legislatures pass laws demanding that 
poorer books shall be put in the hands of children 
and teachers. 

Where in all human history has there been any- 
thing quite as idiotic as this? 

THE WICKED ATTACK ON PRICES. 

The only excuse offered for the political clap- 
trap of the legislatures that have indulged in this 
species of buncombe is the cost of good books. 
Because a man can make a cheap book for a trifle, 
they insist that a good book should be sold at 
the same price. 

You can buy carnations on the city street on a 
Saturday night for ten cents a dozen when the 
florist charges fifty cents, and they may have come 
from the hothouse of the same florist, but the ten- 
cent carnations will not survive the night, while 
the others will last a week. When a man has a 
good (?) thing to sell “very cheap” you may be 
sure that he knows that it is worthless. 

You can buy a good looking suit of clothes, or 
hat, or shoes, for a trifle, but you always pay more 
than a thing is worth when it is “very cheap,” and 
rarely more than a good thing is worth. 

You can never get a special discount on any 
standard goods, but you can get damaged goods 
at your own price of any manufacturer. 

Whoever insists upon paying a low price will 
buy damaged goods, ‘whether it be in school books 
or groceries. 

Sterling goods are never auctioned off to the 
lowest bidder. 

The value of a scythe, knife, or razor is never 
fixed by the market price of steel. 

The value of a suit of good clothes is never 
fixed by the price per yard of miscellaneous cloths. 

The value of a watch is never determined 
by its ability to keep correct time for the first 
month. 

It is the make of the scythe, knife, and razor, of 
the suit of clothes and the watch that gives it value. 

What is behind the knife, the suit, and the 
watch? 

A wise man buys the things that need no guar- 
antee, for the maker is worth infinitely more than 
a guarantee. 

You can always tell at sight a n.an who buys 
damaged goods. 

You cannot buy good milk at a low price. You 
pay for disease germs, and you get them if you 
buy the cheapest milk. 
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Nowhere is it so wicked to buy damaged goods 
and pay the price of irresponsible parties as in the 
case of school books, from which a child’s intel- 
lectual and industrial reading and culture habits 
are formed. 

THE PATENTED ARTICLE. 


The man who should try to dodge using pat- 
ented articles because of their extra cost. would 
be too big a fool to be appropriately characterized. 
You can find him, but he is far from the trail of 
modern civilization. : 

No man can run a farm or have a mill without 
using patented machinery and paying the price. 
No one can have a comfortable home, or read a 
paper, or do anything well without paying, directly 
or indirectly, for the use of patents. There is no 
man who respects himself, to say nothing of being 
respected, who lives to dodge paying, directly or 
indirectly, for patents, and the patent that has most 
enriched the owner is the one that every enter- 
prising man in that line uses. The Deere plow, 
the McCormick reaper, the Fairbanks scales are 
standards. They have been covered all over with 
patents to keep them up to date. A good school- 
book is what it is because it is patented (copy- 
righted), and therefore it has justified the publish- 
ers in perfecting it and in promoting it. 

DEBT TO THE PUBLISHERS. 

Here is an open challenge to anybody, in any 
arena, to discuss the simple proposition that the 
public school owes more to the publisher than he 
owes to the schools. The public debt to the pub- 
lisher is beyond estimate. 

PROFIT NOT FABULOUS. 

Although the school book market is large, and 
the sale of books great, there is not, and there has 
never been, a very rich man as the result of the 
book business. Look over the very long list of 
millionaires, and the publishers are not there. 
Look for the men who have soft snaps so that they 
can take life easy and pay no attention to business, 
and the publishers are not among them. Every 
publisher is a hard-working man. He has to be. 
There is nowhere any monopoly. He has to fight 
for every introduction he gets, for every manu- 
script he secures, and for the perfection of every 
book. There is no other large interest in America 
that makes such a demand of continuous, brainy 
effort upon every one connected with it as in the 
schoolbook business. 


RELATIVE COST OF BOOKS IN EDUCATION. 


The most dangerous trick of the politician is to 
misrepresent the relative expense of school books. 
The danger lies in the fact that it is the one fea- 
ture that enlists the enthusiastic support of really 
good people and honest reformers. There are 
people, good and honest, who think that the 
burden of education is the text-book expense. 


THE LIE NAILED. 


Here are the plain, indisputable facts:— 

The entire cost of school books for the public and 
private school pupils of the United States is less 
than $12,000,000. The average cost of elementary 
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books per pupil in the United States is less than 
$1 a year each. 

In the most progressive states the cost never 
reaches $2 per year per child in the elementary 
grades. The cost of school books in elementary 
grades does not average three per cent. of the cost 
of education per pupil. 

The school book is a highly important feature of 
a child’s education. Its quality is of chief interest, 
since it is this book which he handles and from 
which he gets much of his education. And yet all 
of his books for the eight years cost less than 
three cents for every ninety-seven cents paid out 
otherwise for his education. 


REAL FIGURES. 


The total cost of the schools of the United 
States is $442,000,000, and of the text-books, $12,- 
000,000, or .027 of the cost is for books. 

There are 19,000,000 children in the schools. 
These are non-supporting. They cost on the’ 
average for board and clothes $50 a year, or a 
total of $950,000,000, which, added to the direct 
cost, makes $1,392,000,000 per year for the educa- 
tion of the children of the United States, and of 
this the books are less than one cent on a dollar. 
The entire cost of elementary school books in Chi- 
cago is less than a quarter of a million dollars a 
year, and in the entire state of Illinois about half 
a million, and yet irresponsible people talk of sav- 
ing $2,000,000 a year on elementary school books 
in Illinois! 


THE NONSENSE OF IT ALL. 


It is a rare home that does not spend more for a 
child’s Christmas toys than for his school books; 
more for his valentines and firecrackers than for 
his school books; more for the circus and moving 
picture shows than for school books; more for 
his ball, bat, glove, tops, and marbles than for his 
school books; and yet the thoughtlessness of the 
people makes them the prey of political shysters, 
on the one hand, and of misguided reformers on 
the other. 

WHEN? 

When it is realized that the complete result of 
schooling depends quite as much upon the quality 
of the books used, the tools in the hands of the 
teacher, as it does upon the teachers themselves, it 
will be seen how vital and far-reaching is the par- 
simony which leads to the use of poor text-books, 
and how tremendously wasteful and absolutely 
wicked it is to put into the hands of teachers and 
pupils dull and inefficient tools with which to do 
their work. Then they will see that the bane of 
politics and the false cry of economy has nowhere 
worked greater harm than in trying to make text- 
books poorer. 


THE PRICES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Are they too high in comparison with other 
manufactured articles? 

Are they too high in comparison with the prices 
of articles protected by patent and copyright? 

School-book publishers without agreement with 
one another have fixed the prices of their output 
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on the basis of cost to manufacture, which includes 
editorial and manufacturing supervision, plus 
overhead charges, plus selling cost, plus, discount, 
The prices so fixed will not differ materially, one 
publisher’s prices being compared with another’s. 
For instance, first-grade reading books containing 
expensive illustrations and choice reading matter 
are sold at substantially the same price by all pub- 
lishers. The same is true of geographies, histo- 
ries, arithmetics, algebras, physics, chemistries, 
geometries, and other high school books. 

There is not now, nor has there ever been, any 
understanding or agreement between the publish- 
ers by which prices of school books have been 
fixed and adhered to. The school book trade has 
always been controlled by a very able body of 
business men. Competition between them has 
been keen and sometimes almost fierce. In the 
absence of agreement to keep up prices, it would 
be easy for a given publisher to cut his, if in view 
of the cost of production, overhead, selling cost 
and discounts, he could cut safely. The reason he 
hasn’t cut is because he knew he couldn’t stay in 
business of he did. 

In comparison with the selling price of other 
manufactured articles unprotected by copyright 
or patent, the prices of school books are no higher 
to the consumer than the prices of such articles 
of manufacture. Take, for instance, the chocolate 
candy business. A pound of chocolate candy will 
retail at from seventy-five cents to $1. The cost 
of making a pound of chocolate candy isn’t over 
ten cents. <A package of chewing gum, retailing at 
five cents, costs less than one cent. A quarter of 
a pie, sold in the restaurant at fifteen cents, yields 
the proprietor for the whole pie sixty cents. The 
cost of making that pie is from five to six cents. 
A pair of shoes that the retailer sells at $5 costs $2 
to manufacture. The manufacturing cost of a hat 
sold at $5 is about $1.75. This list could be multi- 
plied to any length. 

The gross profit on a school book is the differ- 
ence between the manufacturing cost, plus royalty 
or copyright, 2nd its selling price. That is to say, 
after the editorial work has been done, the book 
set, and the plates made, after the illustrations have 
been drawn and the engraving done, after the 
cover dies have been prepared, after the manu- 
facturing supervision has been paid for, then gross 
profit is determined by figuring the exact cost of 
paper, printing, and binding, to which cost royalty 
is added. This manufacturing cost, subtracted 
from the net amount received from the sale of 
books, yields the gross profit. Now out of that 
gross profit the publisher must take the interest 
on his capital, his rents, his insurance, salaries of 
his office people, the cost of supplies used in the 
offices, which include typewriters, adding 
machines, billing machines, and everything else 
that is needed to handle the business secured. He 
must subtract the cost of selling; he must sub- 
tract the exchange allowances for old books, 
cartage, expressage, freight, postage, and a hun- 
dred other items. This expense reduces the 
gross profit so that the net profit in the school- 
book business is 10 per cent. or less on the capital 
invested. 
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If the boards of education or children of the 
country would come to a manufacturing plant and 
lay down their money for the school books at the 
cashier's window of that plant, certain prices would 
be possible. The publisher, strictly speaking, 
would not be a publisher, but would be a manufac- 
turer and content with a manufacturer’s profit. If 
the people of the country could all go to the shoe 
factories and could fit themselves, handing over 
their money to the cashier, they could obtain their 
boots and shoes at manufacturing prices; but this 
is not the way business is done. 

A schoolbook publisher expends a great amount 
of his energy and cash in securing manuscripts, ex- 
perimenting with books, illustrations, typography, 
and binding, and placing on the market books 
which represent various educational ideas. Some 
are successful, some are not; many are failures. 
But the public get the advantage of this experi- 
menting, and often out of this enterprise of the 
publisher some superb book or series makes its 
appearance which is of great value to the country 
at large, and has a wide and permanent sale. 

The agent of the publishing house goes to 
boards of education of cities and towns, presents 
his books, brings to general attention their good 
qualities, and supplies them to the educational de- 
partments or booksellers of such cities and towns 
at a fair profit above manufacturing cost. The 
users of schoolbooks save the trouble and expense 
of getting to the manufacturing plant, the agent 
bringing the ripe product of the manufacturer to 
the schoolhouse door, because the schoolhouse 
cannot go to the publisher. Just as the buyer of 
a pair of shoes pays a profit to the retailer close 
at hand, instead of spending many times more than 
that profit in traveling to the shoe manufacturing 
plant, so the consumer of schoolbooks pays a rea- 
sonable profit for a similar and even a better ser- 
vice. 

Again, a schoolbook is a copyright article. It 
is an original product of the author’s brain, and in 
this country, as in all civilized countries, author- 
ship is protected and encouraged by copyright as 
inventions are by patent. The typewriter, the bill- 
ing machine, the adding machine, the sewing 
machine, and hundreds of other mechanical de- 
vices in daily use are sold at what appears like a 
large profit over manufacturing cost. This is 
caused by the fact that the government has thrown 
around these articles a protection which encour- 
ages the use of brains. While authorship of 
schoolbooks is protected by copyright, the profits 
are far less than is customary upon patented arti- 
cles. 

Finally, out of the publisher’s gross profits must 
be figured another item which the public knows 
little of, namely, the loss on books that are fail- 
ures. Ifthe educational public were not so critical 
and desirous of the best, it would take any kind 
of a schoolbook that the publisher might turn out, 
and thus the loss on poor books could be wiped 
out. But under present conditions, only the best 
books survive, and the loss on experimental, 
doubtful, and unsuccessful books is a heavy item 
for the publishers to bear. 
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JUST TEACHERS. 


BY WILLIAM EH. CHANCELLOR, 


Norwalk, Conn. 


At this time, when quite generally teachers are 
becoming conscious of their place and function in 
the new democratic social scheme, we are begin- 
ning to see many of the old facts of history in a 
new light. If “teacher” had been always a term 
of honor and distinction, how many famous per- 
sons would now be known rather as teachers than 
as writers or warriors or rulers! 

What is a teacher? One who intentionally im- 
parts knowledge in such a manner as to be intelli- 
gible to those who know less. One who goes 
about to train and to inform the minds of others. 
A mere talker is not a teacher, A mere writer or 
singer is not a teacher. The essence of teaching 
is the purpose to help others by arousing their 
own activities. Preaching is not teaching unless 
it passes beyond expounding and exhorting into 
enlightening the mind with facts and arousing the 
will to stronger action. Therefore, the best 
preachers are always at heart teachers. 

As teaching gradually comes into public esteem 
as a learned profession, two things are happening. 
We are discovering more and more that certain 
famous men of the past were mainly teachers, 
and only in part statesmen, poets, philosophers, 
and soldiers. And in the present age men who 
are prominently before the public are more and 
more willing to be known as teachers. These are 
good signs. They are full of promise, not only for 
those of us who are but teachers in the social back- 
ground, just teachers, but for the race whose 
progress in culture is almost entirely dependent 
upon good teaching. Some critic would like to 
correct that last phrase? Good teaching can, and 
does, mend heredity and enable the youth to 
modify his environment. 

Old Homer, greatest and oldest name in all 
literature, was a teacher. Incidentally, he was a 
poet and singer, but poetry and singing and the 
lyre were to him only the instruments of his teach- 
ings of heroism and of patriotism and sound 
personal and social morals. All over Greece and 
the islands roundabout the old man went teach- 
ing his fellows the virtues of life. Yes, he made 
his living and won his immortality by teaching. 
Had he not been a teacher in those days when 
writing was unknown, Homer would have been 
forgotten as were all other bards of his time. 

And what was Shakespeare all his life but a 
teacher of actors and a teacher of auditors? To 
this day all scholars sit at his feet as pupils. His 
was the teacher’s disposition. “I will tell you,” he 
seems to say, “just how this thing came to pass, so 
that you may understand it clearly and profit by it.” 
His is no grand and distant manner, but the per- 
fectly sympathetic manner of the true teacher. 
And Dante? Well, Dante publicly declared that 


his purpose was to teach morality and patriotism 
and a new and better social order. 

Paul was always the teacher. He went about 
from Jerusalem and Damascus to Athens and 
Rome and back again teaching groups of disci- 
ples. 

There was George Washington, who wrote more 
words that have come down to posterity than any 
other American. Those were wonderful letters 
of his that taught the colonials the simplest lessons 
of self-respect, of discretion, of the nation that was 
coming to be. Yes, Washington wrote more 
pages than Jefferson, even, or Roosevelt. We 
think of him as a silent man, but only because he 
never said anything foolish; that’s all. He was a 
great political teacher. Like the really prepared 
teacher, he felt that he knew more and understood 
more clearly than other persons. He did not say 
this. He merely presented the facts and his opin- 
ions with exceeding thoroughness and patience. 

Of course Abraham Lincoln was a teacher, not 
less than one of the best in this goodly company of 
the world’s choicest souls. And he taught by 
maxims, by illustrations, by stories and parables, 
by his own personal example. 

Then there was Napoleon, the drill-master of 
soldiers, the teacher of lawyers, who put Europe 
upon a new basis. He was a harsh teacher, as was 
Caesar long before him. In his own age, the 
world called Charlemagne a teacher. These three 
soldiers and statesmen are the greatest of their line 
because they were essentially teachers, trying to 
uplift their generation, and saying so. 

It is not necessary to say that Moses was a 
teacher; that is self-evident. Luther, likewise, 
was a teacher. Nota few of the great Popes 
were always teachers. 

Not all great men have been teachers; but 
nearly all great and useful men have been essen- 
tially teachers. There were Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle. There were Plutarch and -Quintilian. 
There were Bacon and Darwin. There were 
Emerson and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

A few thousand years hence, when mankind 
shall fully understand the service of teachers, and 
utilize that service more intelligently, the roll call 
of the great will include among the teachers of the 
race, and by that title or its equivalent, many and 
many a name now obscured by the designations 
“jurist,” “engineer,” “author,” “statesman.” 

Teacher is the finest of all titles of social dis- 
tinction. It means helper of those who cannot 
help themselves, but are willing to be helped. 
There is nothing else in all life quite so honorable 
as this. Teaching was the life occupation of 
Jesus Himself. He had no other. His preach- 
ing was only incidental to the teaching. 
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IDEAL RURAL SCHOOL WORK. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


So much has been said by way of criticism of 
rural schools that one is liable to feel that there is 
no good rural school work. The fact is that there 
is as ideal work in rural as in city schools. The 
lack of money, the lack of opportunity to have the 
good work known as it may be in cities, the lack 
of permanency in position, the tendency of calling 
every teacher to a village, borough, or city as soon 
as she makes any reputation all militate against 
ideal rural schools. 

Then again, and even more seriously, as soon as 
a county superintendent brings his schools above 
the general level he is a political target, and rarely 
can he remain to perfect any plans. This is pe- 
culiarly true west of the Alleghanies. 

I know scores and hundreds of first-class rural 
schools, but in order to make any impression it is 
necessary to select a few of the most notable and 
magnify them over and over until their merits are 
known and spoken of. 

I never do this for the fame of the teacher or 
county superintendent, primarily, but because it is 
necessary in order that the teachers at large 
should appreciate that there is really an_ ideal 
somewhere. 

No one, presumably, has ever said so much of 
so many schools and teachers as has the writer, but 
at the same time it has been necessary for the 
cause, and not to play favorites, to keep a few 
names like Kern and Miller steadily before the 
public. 

MAKE THE GOOD CONTAGIOUS. 

An ounce of demonstration is worth a pound of 
theorizing. The editor of this magazine has had 
rare privileges of 

seeing all phases 


and come to school all of institute week, which 
every child did in the best of spirits. 

She selected the present teacher for one day, 
last year’s teacher for one day, and the teacher of 
two years before the last for three days. This 
was Mrs. Creger. She selected some work in the 
entire eight grades and every subject taught, and 





MAUD CREGER 
Mode! Rural School Teacher. 
had this work demonstrated by these teachers in 
the presence of seventeen other rural teachers 
What a test! A four-horse barge, carrying seven- 
teen, went out twice a day, and the 128 rural 
school teachers were assigned to some one of the 
half days, so that each of them had an opportunity 
for a full half day of observation of ideal work 
under trying conditions. 
RURAL SCHOOL WAGES. 

Iowa has no minimum salary scale, but this 

county superintendent keeps in close touch with 





of good § school 
work from one 
end of the coun- 
try to the other. 
He seldom sees 
poor work, never, 
indeed, if he 
knows it. 

Superintend- 
ents, city and 
county, prefer to 
show the best, 
since it is the 
only fair thing to 
do, either for the 
schools or for the 
visitor, and it is 
our mission to give the widest possible circulation 
to best work that the editor sees. 

A RURAL SCHOOL AT AN INSTITUTE. 

The first real demonstration of a rural school at 
an institute that I have ever seen was at Page 
county, Iowa. The county superintendent se- 
lected the most completely equipped and beautiful 
country schoolhouse in the county, which fortu- 
nately was only four miles from the county seat. 

She asked the pupils to forego their vacation 
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Rural Teachers Going Out toa Page County (lowa) Model Rural School in Institute Week. 


the trustees of every school in the county until in 
two years she has brought up the salaries so that 
there is scarcely a teacher who gets less than $40 
a month, whereas there are counties in which so 
high a salary is the exception. 

Nor is this all, when there is an exceptionally 
good teacher she tells the trustees of it, and when 
there is a vacancy she tells them where there is a 
fine teacher who can be had by increasing the 
wages. As_a result, one rural school teacher in 
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a little one-room building has $65 a month for nine 
months,—practically all schools are now for nine 
months; another teacher of a one-room building 
has $60; four others have $55; and three others 
have $50. 

In two years nearly every one of the rural school 
teachers has had his wages raised from $10 to $25 
a month, and all because of the devotion of the 
county superintendent to the interests of the 
schools. 





MRS38. RILLA WAUGH. 
SOLVING THE RURAL TEACHER PROBLEM. 


Of course the first requisite is a good salary. 
No teacher has a right to stay in a country school 
where the directors will not pay decent wages. 
No amount of enthusiasm and professional spirit 
will justify a teacher’s sacrificing herself for chil- 
dren when their own fathers will make no sacrifice. 

But when the salaries are respectable, as many 
are in Page county, Iowa, then it is a teacher's 
duty, and it should be her joy, other things be- 
ing equal, to make other sacrifices and stay with 
her school. 

In May this year five rural school teachers in 
this county refused good grade positions in cities 
purely because of their interest in their little 
schools and farming communities. The county 
superintendents who can make conditions and se- 
cure professional sentiment that will accomplish 
this are among the world’s heroes. 

RURAL TEACHERS’ PROGRESSIVE CLUB. 

The first organization for the noblest advance- 
ment of rural teachers’ progress and interest, so 
far as I know, is in this county, where they have 
a “Progressive Teachers’ Club.” 

Membership necessitates a certificate from the 
county superintendent, saying that the applicant 
is doing progressive work in her school. 

The annual meeting is held at the time of the 
county institute, but there are monthly meetings 
through the year under the name of Round Tables 
for the discussion of live topics, progressive 
rather than hackneyed subjects. There are seven 
centres in the county where these monthly meet- 
ings are held. There cannot be more than ten 
at any Round Table, and most of these have ten. 

Here the work is wholly done by the members, 
or by honorary members. The topics are the 
real thing. The county superintendent attends 
practically every one of these Round Tables. 
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MRS. RILLA WAUGH. 


Mrs. Rilla Waugh is the president of the Teach- 
ers’ Progressive Club, and has been twenty-one 
years in a rural school in Page county, and as a 
rural school teacher has won state-wide reputa- 
tion as a writer and institute instructor. It is 
largely due to her that the Progressive Club has 
done such efficient work. 

At the annual meeting of the club this year 
Mrs. Waugh was presented with an elegantly- 
bound book in which was an appreciative letter 
from each of her pupils. 





Frank’s Prize Corn and His County Superintendent. 


FARM ARITHMETIC. 


Miss Jessie Field, the superintendent of Page 
county, Lowa, has issued an arithmetic, a twenty- 
five-cent book, which contains nothing about 
longitude and time, cube root, English money, or 
the binomial theorem, but devotes its time to the 
sort of arithmetic that the farm boy or girl will use 
every day in actual life. 

She says: “There is a general demand that the 
school train for life. More than ever before, the 
people are asking that our country schools give 
the boys and girls real, practical, living problems. 
The teacher who can keep her school in touch 
with the great movement for agricultural im- 
provement, who can interest her pupils in the 
study of corn, stock, soils, and other problems of 
the neighborhood in which her school is located, 
can make her patrons see as they have never seen 
before the real value of the school to their children. 
Such a teacher can make the school the real centre 
of the neighborhood and an influence which is felt 
in every home. Above all, she can arouse in the 
boy and girl a love for home, for the country, and 
for the farm. 

“The problems should be introduced as supple- 
mentary arithmetic work in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Let the pupils take the problems 
home with them and get the advice of their par- 
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ents in regard to how they should be solved. 
Such work is sure to bring added life into your 
school and new vision to the pupils.” 

RURAL SCHOOL GRADUATION. 


All this tends to keep the boys in the rural 
schools. Seventy-five schools in the county— 
strictly rural schools—have graduates this year. 
One hundred and sixty-five children took the ex- 
aminations. There is a definite, practical effort 
being made in the case of each individual pupil 
with parents and pupils themselves to have them 
go on with their education further than the eighth 
grade. 

SCHOOL GARDENS. 


All through the county there are school gar- 
dens of flowers and vegetables. Every rural 
school building in the county has been improved. 
As one farmer said to me: “The schools of the 
county have added more to the wealth of the 
county in two years than in the previous twenty- 
five years.” Whatever has been done there can 
be done anywhere. 


FINANCIAL VALUE OF RURAL SCHOOL. 


Frank —— is a member of the Page County 
Boys’ Club. He has stayed in the rural school, 
and has graduated this year. Agricultural teach- 
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ing and the “Farm Arithmetic” kept him there. 

Frank is sixteen. His father is in poor health. 
They moved up from Tennessee, and hired one of 
the poorest farms in the county. At the end of 
the year he had to move again, and so on until 
agriculture came into the schools. Then Frank 
“got on to himself.” He learned a lot about 
farming and taught it to his father, who was 
greatly interested in the “Farm Arithmetic.” 
Last year for the first time they did not move, for 
they had made money. This year they are sure 
to do finely, and Frank is in the game in earnest. 
This is merely an incident, but it tells vividly what 
is coming all over Iowa and the Middle West. 
Frank is raising prize seed corn and selling it to 
the farmers at a fine price, and this is helping to 
put them on their feet. The school has done 
it all. 


THE BOYS STICK TO FARM. 


There is no trouble in keeping boys on the 
farm when you give them a love for it through 
an intelligent awakening to its interest and profit 
through the rural schools. 

Stop sending boys to the town high school by 
giving to the rural school as good teachers and 
better courses for them. 

A new day has dawned for the rural school. 
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If you are going to do anything permanent for the average man ycu have got 
to begin before he is a man. The chance of success lies in working with the boy 
and not with the man.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING. 
BY EDITH GILES. 


Letter-writing is most certainly a fine art,—an 
art because it demands the qualities that art insists 
upon, the virtues of self-restraint, and generosity, 
and sympathy, and sincerity, and insight, and per- 
ception, and expression, to say nothing of the 
points of training in neatness and exactness, with 
ease and freedom from awkwardness, stiffness, of 
embarrassment; and it is fine, for it must speak 
from the finest fineness of human nature, and must 
choose the finest language, the most neatly-turned 
phrases, the readiest language, the most unham- 
pered, and yet the most self-controlled of literary 
form and expression. 

A good letter-writer may therefore rejoice in 
the possession of his gift as of an extra talent, the 
one bestowed as an especial grace, for it is a grace 
given, and cannot be taught. In every field of 
artistic expression there is a reaction steadily gain- 
ing with the years of the new century against the 
crudeness of mere utility. And letter-writing has 
its own utilities to react against. The telegraph, 
the telephone, the engraved card with the little 
penciled message, and the Goliath of the Philis- 
tines, the typewriter, are all filling many functions 
that once belonged to the personal note. These 


are all—all honorable—servitors, to be sure; they 
are indispensable; and many times when not in- 
dispensable they are most convenient, time-saving, 
and expedient, and even not to be despised as 
eleventh-hour cat’s-paws of conscience. And so 
long as we write letters, too, and continue to re- 
ceive into our praiseworthy literature such delight- 
ful volumes of correspondence as the letters of 
Gail Hamilton, recently published, we are safe. 

It is required of us to teach letter-writing in 
school, and, if we shirk, the torments of a New 
England conscience are none too good for us. 
Every book of language, every grammar, every 
rhetoric reiterates the ten commandments of the 
law upon the subject, and in terms so plain that 
there is no excuse for us. Yet by following no 
one of them can we teach or learn how to write a 
good letter, for letter-writing is not a thing of the 
law, but of the spirit. Arlo Bates, in his “Talks 
on Writing English,” comes nearest to telling us 
how to write, and to teach how to write, a good 
letter of any text-book upon the subject; and so 
far as we can follow advice, there is no better to 
follow. But the best way to learn this fine art, as 
to learn any art, is to go to the examples of those 
who had the perfect genius and learn of them, 
striving not only for their method and manner, but 
for their inspiration. 
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There is, however, a philosophy of letter-writing 
that it will help us to know. Letter-writing usu- 
ally is a spontaneous birth of thought, not as other 
literary expressions, “having its period of gesta- 
tion,” as Mr. Longfellow said, brooding in the 
heart and mind before they seek the light, but 
springing suddenly out of depths of which perhaps 
we were unaware. 

In the spontaneity of letter-writing is its delight, 
both to the reader and to the receiver, ‘but it is 
a spontaneity trained to obedience to the judgment 
and the will. For another of the charms of letter- 
writing is its intimacy—the speaking through the 
pen to one alone, to one whom we expect to under- 
stand and appreciate what we say. It has a 
greater intimacy than conversation sometimes, 
for when we write a letter we write in expectation 
of leisure on the part of the reader, leisure to read 
and to consider our words. For this reason the 
more must we be guarded by wise selection and 
good judgment. We have no more right to be 
flippant or tedious in our letters than we have in 
our talk, nor to overflow with insignificant detail ; 
we have no right to take it for granted that every- 
thing that pleases, or amuses, or troubles us is a 
pleasure, or amusement, or care to our friend. 
Our intimacy may not extend so far when it comes 
to being put into letters. 

Never do we need to be more unselfish than 
when we sit down with the blank pages of a letter 
before us. On the other hand, if we need selec- 
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tion and reserve to write a good letter, also do we 
need the grace of freely giving. The letter, even 
if hurriedly read, does make a demand for leisure 
and consideration, and we have no right to make 
such a demand unless we make it worth while to 
our friend and reader. The brightest, the sweet- 
est, the deepest, the dearest we have to spend upon 
the world should go into our letters—more or less 
of one or another quality, according to the inti- 
macy between us—but always our best. Letters 
should be such that we should leave them as we 
are supposed to leave a feast—satisfied, yet wish- 
ing there were more. 

Letter-writing never can take the place of con- 
versation ; the black and white can never carry the 
color tone of voice and inflection. The things half 
said cannot be pieced out with eye meeting eye, 
and smile answering smile, and therefore the form 
of expression of letter-writing must be chosen,— 
correct; informal, but not careless; bright and en- 
tertaining, but not silly; always sincere in expres- 
sion, and always with regard to the dignity of lan- 
guage and its power of expression, yet not affected, 
but literary in style. And happy is the letter- 
writer who can close his letter with the words of 
St. John, that always seem to carry such a sweet 
and tender sentiment and the completeness of 
friendship with them: “Having many things to 
write unto you, I would not write with paper and 
ink, but I trust to come unto you and speak face 
to face, that our joys may be full.” 


0+ 0-0-0 0 


The Graduate—The Poem of the “Boy Movement.” 


BY DENIS A. MCCARTHY. 


The street was his school, and the corner his college— 
What wonder he picked up a great deal of knowledge? 
The faces of women and men were his books— 

What wonder he trusted so little to looks? 

Each person he met was unknowing his teacher— 

The pugilist taught him as much as the preacher; 

This outcast in rags, and that other in satin, 

Each gave him a lesson more lasting than Latin! 


The street was his school—ay, its lessons were burned 
Deep into his sensitive soul, for he learned 

Some things that the wisest of books do not tell, 

Some secrets that erewhile were whispered in hell! 


In halls academic a boy may omit 

His lessons some day when he’s not feeling fit; 
There are periods of rest, there are days of vacation, 
For e’en the most zealous require recreation, 

Not so with this college—’tis always in session, 

With teachers absorbed in their occult profession, 
And course so alluring that those who’ve begun it 
Have little desire to abridge it or shun it. 


The street was his school; 
through sight 

It poured in its lessons by day and by night. 

Its method could scarce be described as elective, 

But then, what of that? It was highly effective. 

It took him an infant, an innocent baby, 

Whose mother had holy desires for him, maybe, 

And, class after class, led him onward, until, 

A beast that is trained but to capture and kill, 


and through sound and 


Through lesser achievements he passed till he stood 
Accused at the last of the shedding of blood. 

And then came his college, as proud as could be, 
And gave him, cum laude, its final degree! 


The street was his school and the corner his college— 
And shall we blame him for applying the knowledge 
So fully and freely provided him there 

To land him at last in the murderer's chair? 

Are we. who have never attended, as he, 

The school of the street and the corner, are we 

So free from reproach for his life gone amiss, 

The light of his innocence darkened like this? 

Are we in no way in his failure involved? 

Are we from all blame for his downfall absolved? 


Ah, never believe it! We all are to blame; 

On all rests a share of his shadow of shame; 

For, lost in pursuit of our gains and our joys 

We've wandered away from the girls and the boys. 
And thouzh we spend millions of dollars in schools 
And muddle our minds over methods and rules, 
There’s something essential o’erlooked or forgotten, 
Some arch in the structure we’re building is rotten. 
Else, why should we find it so hard to compete 

With those who are running the school of the street? 


Aud why should we stand in so helpless a way, 

Beholding it capture our best day by day, 

And draw them away from the things we revere, 

Until in the end, like this graduate here, 

They come to that seat which our science invented 

For crimes which our schools should, perhaps, have pre- 
vented ? 
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The street was his school and the corner his college— 
What wonder he picked up a great deal of knowledge? 
What wonder he found it so easy to pass 

From grade into gfade and ‘from class into class, 

Till we find him, his college days ended, as now, 

With his final degree like a brand on his brow. 

He sinned. He must suffer society’s wrath. 

But what of the others who follow his path? 
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Shall nothing be done for the boys who to-morrow 
A leaf from the life of this outlaw may borrow? 


This, this is the questién our minds should revolve; 
This, this is the problem our sages should solve. 
Evaded to-day-—lest its trouble annoy us,— 
To-morrow ‘twill face, and affright, and destroy us! 
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THE BOY’S BEATITUDE. 
Blessed is the man who never forgets that when he was a boy he spake as a 
boy, he understood as a boy, he thought as a boy, and who does not expect boys to 
put away boyish things until they become men. 
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THE CHEAP THEATRE. 


BY E. H. CHANDLER, 
Secretary Twentieth Century Club, Boston. 


Nearly all city boys and girls are in the habit of 
going to the theatre. When the only “shows” 
provided were either expensive or uninteresting 
to children, the number of boys and girls in attend- 
ance was not so large as to arouse any special 
discussion or alarm. But with the advent of five 
and ten-cent vaudeville performances this number 
began to increase. Now that the moving-picture 
show has become universally established, it is ap- 
parent that show-going has become a fixed habit, 
so widespread as to cause serious consequences. 

A few facts gained from Boston schools and so- 
cial settlements may be given to prove the exis- 
tence of this habit. In one settlement, surrounded 
chiefly by Jewish families, two hundred and one 
children were questioned, ninety-three boys and 
108 girls. Only two of the boys and seven of the 
girls said that they never attended the theatre. 
Seventy-eight boys and eighteen girls admitted go- 
ing to some show as often as once a week. In an- 
other settlement, among a different class of peo- 
ple, one-third of the boys and girls questioned ad- 
mitted that the; went orice a week or oftener. In 
one of the large schools 235 boys between ten and 
fourteen years of age admitted going to the thea- 
tre occasionally, and sixty-five as often as twice a 
week. In another school 174 girls, or 10 per cent. 
of the whole number in the school, stated that they 
went to the theatre once a week or oftener. 

Summarized, these facts would seem to indicate 
that in Boston nearly all the children go to the 
theatre more or less, and that not less than 10 per 
cent. of them go as often as once a week. 

This situation demands attention because of the 
serious physical effects upon many of these chil- 
dren. The most manifest of these effects are dull- 
ness and listlessness, even sleepiness, during 
school hours, and the overstraining of the nervous 
system which undermines the capacity for subse- 
quent physical endurance. Still more serious are 
the effects on the moral and spiritual nature 
resulting from the constant witnessing of scenes 
and actions which arouse either immoral or un- 
worthy ideals. 

With reference to the physical effects it may 
fairly be said that no child is benefited by frequent 
attendance at any form of public entertainment, no 





matter what the character of the entertainment may 
be. Children need sleep, and an evening entertain- 
ment always breaks into the normal program of the 
night. The “early-to-bed” idea has not by any 
means been outgrown. The healthy child should 
get all the stimulus it needs during the daylight 
hours. <Any child whose home is destitute of the 
quiet and peace needed for rest at night is a victim 
of serious injustice to its physical nature. This 
situation cannot be bettered by sending such a 
child to the theatre. The late hours of the city 
show are altogether destructive of normal rest. 
Every school teacher can bear witness to the de- 
moralization caused by evening entertainments. 

The oculists also have a word to say about the 
effect of the moving-picture show upon the eyes. 
The writer has no expert knowledge upon this 
matter, but it would seem reasonable to suppose 
that the artificial light and the constant flickéring, 
even in the best of the pictures, must be wearing 
in time even upon strong eyes. 

Of far greater importance are the moral and 
spiritual effects produced on the boys and girls. 
Their attendance is confined chiefly to the two 
types of public entertainment, moving pictures and 
vaudeville. With rare exceptions the ordinary 
program of moving-picture shows includes some 
representation of burglary or thieving, some sug- 
gestions of the flirtations of a husband or wife, 
and something grotesque, with a preference for 
representations of satanic magic. There is alse 
sure to be much that is healthful and instructive, 
like representations of cavalry drills, or the de- 
parture of an ocean-liner, or the making of pot- 
tery. Undoubtedly the future will show a gradual 
improvement in the pictures offered. Neverthe- 
less it still remains true that the public instinct for 
representations of what is criminal is very strong 
and will be catered to by commercial managers. 
Impressions made upon the child mind are sure 
to be deep, and crime does not deserve a place as 
a teacher. 

A still worse result comes from the vaudeville 
shows. These are a mixture of clever acrobatic 
feats, performing animals, and many types of 
pleasing or amusing acting, with suggestions and 
sensational scenes which blunt the finer sensibili- 
ties of those who are susceptible to them. There 
is much that is coarse and degrading in the talk of 
the vaudeville stage. There is a cheap wit which 
boys are fond of imitating and which dulls the 
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THOMAS H. BARNES, 
Gaston School. 








FRANK F. PREBLE, 
Adams School. 


capacity for real humor. Many children who 
have learned much from the vaudeville stage lose 
their interest in simple and healthful forms of 
amusement. They are constantly craving the 
sensational. They easily lose the power for seri- 
ous, intellectual work. In many cases this results 
in leaving school before the age of fourteen be- 
cause of the lack of interest in anything that the 
school has to offer. When leaving school means 
simply going into worthy tasks to learn greater 
efficiency it may be the making of a boy or girl, 
but when it is the result of pure inefficiency and 
there is no desire for serious work, then a future 
of long vears of inefficiency with low pecuniary re- 
ward can be easily predicted. It is just because 
this social influence of the cheap show is destroy- 
ing in many boys and girls their capacity for 
future efficiency as men and women that the prob- 
lem has become serious. 

The remedy for the conditions which now exist 
may properly come along two lines. There may 
be a very great improvement in the quality of the 
public entertainments which children have the 


SILAS C. STONE, 
Hyde School. 





FRED O. ELLIS, 
Norcross School. 





EDWARD STICKNEY, 
Warren School. 





ALFRED BUNKER, 
Quincy School, 


privilege of frequenting. Such improvement is 
devoutly to be wished. It will come slowly, how- 
ever, and only as there is an aroused public senti- 
ment. The immediate remedy in the hands of al? 
parents or guardians of children under fourteen 
years of age is in a much more rigid and discrimi- 
nating care of these children. They should see to 
it that there is no excess of attendance upon enter- 
tainments of any kind. They should also learn the 
character of the things witnessed by the children, 
and study closely the effects upon their minds and 
habits. If there were as much alarm at the signs 
of moral and spiritual contagion as there is at the 
contagion of scarlet fever the condition would 
remedy itself quite rapidly, and words of advice 
would be needed only for the most ignorant. Un- 
fortunately, there is a widespread indifference. on 
the part of many parents concerning the effects of 
theatre-going upon their children. It is to arouse 
those who are indifferent and to present a problem 


which has already become serious that these words. 


have been written. 
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NEW THINGS FOR NEW BOYS. 


The boys of the street need some things that 
their homes cannot, the churches will not, and the 
schools do not provide. 

The boys of the street are a new proposition. 
The larger the city, the greater the difficulties 
they present in proportion to the population. 
They shed the restraints of home early, and sub- 
ject themselves to undesirable physical, financial, 
and social experiences. There is no probable 
check to their downward course unless some un- 
usual influences reach out after them. Fortu- 
nately such influences are already at work. We 
see them on every hand, but neglect to trace the 
relation of the promoting personality to the estab- 
lished principle. 

It is easy to talk of $30,000,000 expended for 
municipal playgrounds, of a Junior Republic with 
scores of buildings and hundreds of acres, of an 
elegant hundred-thousand-dollar newsboys’ build- 
ing, of a thousand summer camps for city boys, of 
social settlement houses with a clubable atmos- 
phere, and of public school recreation centres, but 
few realize the significance of the statemenis. 

It is easy to speak of the personalities of these 
great movements, led by Jacob Riis, William R. 
George, Ben B. Lindsey, John E. Gunckel, Jane 
Addams, Julia Richman, and their co-workers, but 
who has passed in review the wonderful transfor- 
mation by which the personality of Jacob Riis has 
become a thousand social settlements, a thousand 
public school recreation centres, and thirty million 
dollars’ worth of playgrounds! Every one of 
these noble personalities has been similarly trans- 
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figured into permanent public service for the chil- 
dren and youth of cities. 

Left to normal conditions, many of these boys 
would be exploited for the profit there is in their 
ruin. It would be bad enough if they were left to 
the terrors of human nature when the flood of pas- 
sion and unrestrained license breaks all bounds, 
but it is infinitely worse when to this is added the 
downward impulse of conscienceless thrift. 

Rescue only comes when the impulse of noble 
personality and principles incarnate in social 
activity reach these wayward and delinquent boys. 

Their environment was all wrong, and little 
could have been done but for the possibilities 
demonstrated by Jacob Riis through his glorious 
mission to the ‘‘other half.’’ Industrial conditions 
were vicious, and there was not hope till the child 
labor laws, the consumers’ league, and kindred 
efforts made the conscience of the public felt by 
those who were thriving on these vicious condi- 
tions. The physical life of boys and girls was a 
menace to society till the playground, recreation 
centres, and summer camps were introduced. In- 
tellectual awakening was as necessary as physical 
re-creation, hence social settlement clubs, story- 
telling, dramatization, and debating societies. 

Whoever will study the ways in which great 
personalities have become established principles 
in various social, educational, and religious re- 
forms will realize that the changes in human affairs 
have been nowhere more significant than in what 
is being done for boys in the twentieth century. 

At the Junior Republic Mr. George takes incor- 
rigible boys and unmanageable girls, and through 
self-help and self-government, worked out in a 
genuine village life of their own, saves them for 
honorable citizenship in the real republic. 

Through the juvenile court Judge Lindsey 
keeps boys out of jail, puts them upon their honor, 
follows them into their everyday life until they are 
trustworthy. 

Through the Newsboys’ Association, Mr. 
Gunckel has the boys of Toledo work out their 
own salvation through the government of the 
boys, by the boys, for the boys, under skiltul sug- 
gestion and superb knowledge of human nature 
in the growing boy. 

In the Hester-street district of New York city, 
Julia Richman as district superintendent has 
adapted the public schools to all the children of 
the public, until at the finish she sends into life 
workmen who need not be ashamed, and for whom 
the city has slight cause for anxiety. 

New days demand new doings. The world has 
no place for Rip Van Winkle. He who sleeps 
overlong will be more comfortable if he never 
awakes. The home, the church, the school, the 
public must think more of 1910 than of 1908. We 
must be ready for the new day. We must think 
of the rising sun when we bid adieu to the setting. 
We must sleep because of to-morrow’s responsi- 
bility, not because of to-day’s achievements. 


— 0+ -0-@-e--@-e- 





If there has been no increase in salaries in your 
city or town within the last few years there is 
something wrong. 
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PROMINENT BOSTON PRINCIPALS. 


Seven of Boston’s highly efficient grammar prin- 
cipals will retire at the close of this year. They 
are men who have done much toward making the 
grammar school work of the city famous through- 
out England and America. Thomas H. Barnes of 
the Gaston school has been highly esteemed as a 
public-spirited citizen, being among the most 
prominent laymen in the Universalist denomina- 
tion. Alfred Bunker of the Quincy school has 
had one of the most trying positions in New Eng- 
land. The section in which the school is located 
has been subjected to as complete change in the 
character of the population as any in the city. 
Mr. Bunker has never lost control of the situation, 
even under most exasperating complications. <A 
more vigorous or conscientious school master 
there could scarcely be. Fred O. Ellis of the Nor- 
cross school is a typical gentleman school master, 
with high literary taste and scholarly devotion. 
Frank F. Preble of the Adams school is a man 
who has developed the fraternal spirit, socially and 
professionally, in a delightful way. Edward Stick- 
ney of the Warren school has been one of the 
musical geniuses and masters of the profession. 
Silas C. Stone of the Hyde district is one of the 
most prominent laymen in the Congregational de- 
nomination. E. M. Lancaster of the Gilbert Stu- 
art school has beer highly scholarly in his tastes. 

Messrs. Barnes, Ellis, and Bunker are gradu- 
ates of the Bridgewater State Normal school, and 
have been leaders in the alumni interests of that 
school. 

Messrs. Barnes and Stone have been among the 
aggressive leaders of the grammar school princi- 
pals of Boston for a longer time than any other 
principals in the city. They have had the affec- 
tionate loyalty of the entire teaching force, with- 
out a quaver of hesitancy, for more than a third of 
a century. 

Mr. Bunker has been active in the Unitarian de- 
nomination, and has been the most heroic and out- 
spoken champion of whatever appealed to him as 
right in the profession, regardless of personal con- 
sequences, of any man in the force. 

Mr. Stone came to Boston from a Newton prin- 
cipalship, being at the time of his promotion the 
dean of the Newton force. Mr. Stickney came to 
Boston from Chelsea, although he had for a long 
time had the largest school in Newton. Mr. 
Barnes has been longest time principal. Mr. 
Stone and Mr. Bunker alone are in the original 
territory of Boston. Messrs. Barnes and Ellis are 
in South Boston, Mr. Preble in East Boston, and 
Mr. Stickney in Charlestown. These men take a 
year’s leave of absence on three-quarter pay, hav- 
ing tendered their resignation, to take effect at the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Bunker has made his home in Roxbury for 
nearly a third of a century. Mr. Stone lives in 
West Roxbury, Mr. Ellis has long resided in 
Braintree, Mr. Stickney in Chelsea, Mr. Barnes in 
South Boston, Mr. Preble in Melrose, and Mr, 
Lancaster in Dorchester. 

With each of these men | have been closely as- 
sociated, personally and professionally, for a third 
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of a century, and their retirement signifies much to 
me. Fortunately these men are in the full vigor 
of health and manhood, and they are sure to enjoy 
their well-earned relief from professional cares. 


——ew wo 
- - 


VOCATIONAL AID. 

Boston is following the lead of Brooklyn in 
looking after the employment of its graduates. 
We have often said that the Brooklyn idea was 
sure to be contagious. There it is distinctly a 
teachers’ movement, the heavy expense being 
borne chiefly by the high school teachers, but in 
Boston the work will be directed by the teachers, 
mostly of the grammar schools, but the expense 


will be provided for. 
————-+-0-0--0-9-0 


SPECIFIC TEACHER STUDY 

There is one state in which a teacher may have 
her salary reduced if the superintendent reports 
that the teacher is not making any special effort 
at professionally scholarly advance. Unless the 
teacher is pursuing a definite line of study during 
the year, or attends a summer school, fifteen per 
cent. may be taken off her “success grade,” and 
that would reduce her salary almost inevitably. 
The time has come when a teacher must give some 
satisfactory demonstration that she is improving 
in scholarship. 








UNIFORM SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

One of the notable fruits of the famous Russell 
Sage Foundation is the movement led by Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick and Leonard P. Ayres for 
uniform legislation for medical inspection of 
schools throughout the country, which has been 
adopted by the conference of state and provincial 
boards of health in session in Washington. 

The plan was presented by Mr. Ayres and ex- 
plained and amplified by Dr. Gulick. The bill pro- 
vides for the annual testing of vision and hearing 
of all school children. It further provides that 
pupils in the public normal schools shall be in- 
structed and given practice in methods of conduct- 
ing vision and hearing tests, and also in the best 
methods of detecting the first signs of communi- 
cable diseases, as well as the recognized measures 
for the promotion of vitality and prevention of dis- 
ease. The plan of the Russell Sage representa- 
tives was unanimously adopted by the conference, 
and active steps will be taken in all the states and 
Canadian provinces te secure the passage of laws 
embodying its provisions. 


Mn te he 





UNDERFED CHILDREN. 

In the June number of the Psychological Clinic, 
in an article entitled “Starvation and Mental De- 
velopment,” C. Homer Bean shows the remark- 
able effects of improper feeding, amounting to 
starvation, in the early years of a child’s life. A 
boy came to him when sixteen years old for special 
work because he was unable to progress normally 
in school subjects. Mr. Bean’s examination 
showed that mentally and physically he lacked 
those fundamental elements which a child ordi- 
narily acquires before he is six years old, Going 
into his history, he discovered that from birth until 
the sixth year of age, the child practically made no 
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progress in physical development. He was at 
the end of these six years, according to the testi- 
mony of his parents and friends, “still a suffering 
infant, as helpless, small, and wordless as when a 
month old.” A _ physician discovered that this 
condition was due to the fact that he had been ex- 
clusively fed upon one of the well-known prepared 
foods for babies. He had assimilated so little of 
this food that growth was stopped, and his body 
wasted away until he was little more than a skele- 
ton. A change of diet brought about a restora- 
tion to health, and growth began, but he was never 
able to gain control over his muscular move- 
ments and the mental qualities which a child ordi- 
narily acquires during the first six years of his 
life. At sixteen years of age he was defective, like 
a building with a large piece of its foundations 
cut away. 


<O>-4@<0:4)-0>-@<0> 
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CINCINNATI LEADS US ALL. 


The school year now closing is not only the 
greatest in the history of Cincinnati, but it is 
greater there than in any other city. It marks the 
completion of the union of Cincinnati’s institu- 
tions. All the city’s schools of higher and profes- 
sional training have been brought into the univer- 
sity. The union of the medical colleges was the 
latest act in this process, which has produced a 
complete university with all the historic faculties. 
From the kindergarten up through the elementary 
and intermediate schools, the high schools and 
colleges, the professional and graduate schools, 
the system of city institutions is well knit together. 
It is fitting, therefore, that on this occasion we 
should celebrate the completion of the university 
and the unity of the system of schools. 

Cincinnati is now rebuilding and enlarging her 
public school system to double its capacity. 
Teachers, preachers, and lawyers are paid for 
their service to the public, while physicians are 
called upon to do all the work of the public hos- 
pitals, boards of health, etc., entirely without com- 
pensation. 

— ———_ 0-0-0 9-0- ——__———— — 
LOUIS PRANG. 


Louis Prang, the founder of the Prang Educa- 
tional Company, and the pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the educational color scheme which has 
held sway for more than a quarter of a century, 
died recently after a brief illness. 

Mr. Prang was born in Breslau, Germany, on 
March 12, 1824. For the part which he took in 
the revolutionary movement in 1848, Mr. Prang 
was forced to leave Germany, and came to the 
United States in 1850, settling in Boston. Here 
he became successively an engraver on wood, a 
lithographer, and a publisher, making a specialty 
of color printing, especially the reproduction of 
famous paintings. Mr. Prang devoted more than 
forty years to the study of how to create a stand- 
ard of colors, a problem that had puzzled science 
for centuries. There were so-called standards, as 
nearly every textile factory and color laboratory 
had its own. Nearly all, however, were extremely 
complex and varied to such an extent that, so far 
as general application was concerned, they were 
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practically useless. Mr. Prang had been active in 
public affairs, especially in movements for the up- 
lifting of humanity and the-relief of the oppressed. 
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CARNEGIE’S BEST. 


The best thing that Mr. Carnegie has ever done 
(and we do not forget his mission of peace or his 
pension to university professors) is in the decision 
of his ‘‘Foundation” that the George Washington 
University of Washington, D. C., can have no ad- 
vantage of its funds because of its injustice to two 
of its professors. A square deal in service is 
more important than a pension out of service. 
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BROWN’S WOMEN’S COLLEGE. 


The women’s college of Brown University, like 
Radcliffe, has only men professors of Brown 
University, and the young women get the best of 
everything. If there is a third in this class, we 
shall be pleased to record it. 

———_ +0 9-&-@-0--¢-e- —_____——-— 

Dr. E. G. Dexter, superintendent of education 
in Porto Rico, is to be at the Denver meeting of 
the N. E. A., and his assistant, F. D. Haddock, has 
been in the states for several weeks, sailing for 
Porto Rico on June 19. 

The Associated Harvard Clubs is a distinct 
movement of the Harvard men of the West to 
Westernize Harvard, or at least to prevent its be- 
ing too much Eastern in its sentiment. 

The outdoor school, at least a part-time out- 
of-door school, is sure to come in the near future. 
The success of the few samples in Boston and else- 
where assures their popularity. 

The state of Washington has shut out cigarettes 
completely. There will be none at the exposition. 
All honor to the noble state. She honors the 
great name she wears. 











Des Moines has honored herself by naming one 
of her best school buildings the Henry Sabin 
school, and she has done it in his lifetime. 

Miami 100 years old and Oberlin seventy-five! 
It is not easy for New Englanders to think of any 
college in Ohio as older than Oberlin. 

Rejoice when any class of school workers gets 
an increase in salary. Help the cause along. 
Your turn will come all the sooner. 

The United States government is through with 
“thru” and all its sisters, cousins, and aunts. 
Thus endeth another chapter. 

If President David Starr Jordan was not quite 
up to the French etiquette he was all right on his 
general proposition. 

Is it possible that Chicago is to bid for cheap— 
the cheapest—notoriety yet by shouting for the 
three R’s! 

All along the line there is a call for strong, earn- 
est, promising young men in the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Robert G. Valentine of Boston succeeds 
Francis FE, Leupp as commissioner of Indian af 
fairs. . 

It really looks as though we are to have a saner 
Fourth of July in some cities, So may it be, 
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For Teachers, School 
Officials, Parents, 
and all Interested in Education 
Edited by HENRY SUZZALLO 


Professor of the Philosophy of 
Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

35 cents each, net. 


Pestpaid 


Th Riverside 


Educational 
Monographs 





GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


{ Education 
EMERSON An essay and other selections. By 
RALPH WALDo EMERSON. R dy. 


The Meaning of Infancy 


and The Part Played by Infancy in 
FISKE the Evolution of Man. By JOHN 
FISKE. Ready. 


| Education for Efficiency 

| and The New Definition of the Culti- 

} vated Man. By CuaruzEs W. ELiort, 

Ex-President of Harvard University. 
Ready. 


| The Moral Principles in Education 


ELIOT 


DEWEY 


By Joun Dewey, Professor of Phi- 
losophy,Columbia University. Ready. 


| Our National Ideals in Education 
By Etmer E, Brown, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

In preparation. 


The School As a Social Institution 
By Henry Suzza..o, Professor of the 
Philosophy of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

In preparation. 


BROWN 


wo 


SUZZALLO | 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF SCHOOLS 


Continuation Schools 
By Paul H. Hanus, Professor of Edu- 
eation, Harvard University. 
In preparation. 


| Changing Conceptions of Education 
By E. P. CuBBERLY, Professorof Edu- 
cation, Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity. 


{ 
| 
HANUS j 
| 


CUBBERLY 


In preparation. 


METHODS OF STUDY 


Self-Cultivation in English 
By GrorerE HERBERT PALMER, Pro. 
fessor of Philosophy, Harvard Uni-_ 
versity. Ready, 


| Ethical and Moral Instruction in 
Schools. 

By GEoRGE HERBERT PALMER, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Ready. 


Teaching Children to Study 
| By Lipa B. EARHART, instructor in 
Elementary Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. (Doule 
Price to be determined. ) 


Types of Teaching 
By FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Texas. Jn preparation, 


PALMER 





EARHART 


Number. 


FARRINGTON | 


Other velumes will be announced later. 





TEXT-BOOKS 


Our complete Educational 
Catalogue for 1909 is now ready 
for distribution. It describes 
all of the text-books listed be- 
low and nearly 500 others. : 


Houghton 
Mifflin 
Company's 


ENGLISH 
| Webster - Cooley Language Series. 


FREE UPON REQUEST 








Twelve volumes. 





WEBSTER- J he 
y appropriate grouping of these texts = 
COOLEY gy ep ge ot a 
school, Complete descriptive circulars are 
free upon request. 
SPELLING 
| The Bailey-Manly Spelling 1 
4 Grades 2-8. Complete in one vol- 
BAILEY eR ee eee an ° 
MANLY | Part One. Grades 2-4..........-+++ 16 
Part Two. Grades 5-8...-..+se0-++ -20 
HISTORY 
| American Hero Stories ............. $0.55 
| Our Country’s Story............... -65 
TAPPAN | Emgland’s Story........................ .85 
| Story of the Greek People........ -65 
FISKE ( History of the United States...... 1.00 
{Civil Government...................... 1.00 
| History of Engiand..................... 1.25 
LARNED | History of the United States...... 1.40 
LITERATURE 
The Riverside Literature Series. 
R.L. S. An illustrated descriptive catalogue of the 
complete series, giving the table of contents 
For all grades of each volume, will be sent upon request. 
Over 200 volumes, of which 161 listat 15 cents 
in paper, or 25 cents in linen. 
A Student’s History of English 
’ Rs iicincns -cedoevnsessediinies 1.25 
SIMONDS | A Student’s History of American 
\ Literature. Jn press. 
America’s Literature.................. -80 
| England’s Literature.. .......:...... 85 
TAPPAN Engiand’s and America’s Litera- 
he. ik. ale! 1.20 
Hinchman + eta Lives of 
Great English Writers............ 1.50 
NEW BOOKS | Foster’s Argumentation and De- 
\ ... Pie escaiteeschsvency deiedeliiindbabaskes 1.25 
Holbrook’s The HiawathaPrimer .40 
‘Holbrook’s The Book of Nature 
TE GIIR a. . csithivdbctiied doich onsdeddddnosies 45 
Holbrook’s Northland Heroes... .35 
The Beginner’s Primer............... -30 
PRIMERS, The Beginner’s Reader.............. -30 
Etc. { Scudder’s Fables and Folk Sto- 
RE ES ET a Bie 45 
Stevenson’s Children’s Classics 
in Dramatic Form.................... -40 
Swem and Sherwood’s A Primer 
of Nursery Rhymes................. .30 
| O’Brien’s Englishfor Foreigners .50 
| Bryant’s How to Tell Stories to 
STORIES EE A ec il 1.00 
| Bryant’s Stories to Tell to Chil- 
AND } in cain donseqcpentmoapehit oiakaesin 1.00 
POEMS Hazard’s Three Years With the 
PRM ests hintisocesatoctesseneapieees... .50 








Boston 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 


New York 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





Chicago 
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THE WEEK 


AN EXCISE TAX. 


President Taft’s recommendation of an excise 
tax on the net dividends of corporations is a wel- 
come one to those who question the revenue-pro- 
ducing capacity of the pending tariff bill, yet are 
disinclined to the imposition of an income tax. 
The recommendation, also, will be popular with 
those who are so impressed by the varied forms of 
corporate wrong-doing that they would cheerfully 
hit the corporations and hit them hard. But 
there are a good many ways of computing divi- 
dends, and such a tax as is proposed would doubt- 
less develop a good deal of ingenuity in making 
computations which would lighten the burden. 
Yet such a tax might be made to yield a large 
revenue without imposing serious hardship on any 
one. 

AN INCOME TAX AMENDMENT. 


The fact that the constitution of the United 
States has not undergone any amendment for 
more than a century, with the exception of the 
amendments which resulted from the Civil War, 
illustrates the difficulty, under ordinary condi- 
tions, of making any change in the fundamental 
law. It is impossible, therefore, to take very seri- 
ously the proposal in Congress to submit to the 
legislatures of the several states an amendment 
empowering the federal government to levy an in- 
come tax. Doubtless it would be well if the 
power of the federal government to levy such a 
tax, in time of necessity, were placed beyond a 
doubt; but the amendment, if submitted, must be 
ratified by thirty-five legislatures, and would 
surely be opposed in some states as a surrender of 
state rights. The proposal suggests rather the 
shelving of an inconvenient proposition than a 
serious attempt to meet present needs. 


A TOUCHING DEMONSTRATION. 


There was an impressive demonstration, not 
down on the program, in the course of the parade 
of Confederate veterans at Memphis the other day. 
There were 10,000 veterans in line, and as the heat 
was extreme, the route had been mercifully short- 
ened. The men were dressed in the familiar gray, 
and carried their ancient rifles. As the procession 
passed the reviewing stand, the general who led 
Forrest’s men recognized General Frederick D. 
Grant, who stood upon the platform in civilian’s 
clothes. This glimpse of the son of the man to 
whom Lee surrendered at Appomattox was too 
much for him, and he rushed forward and em- 
braced him. Others followed, and General Grant 
stood, with tears coursing down his cheeks, as one 
veteran after another grasped his hand. The inci- 
dent was a fit prelude to the spectacle at Vicks- 
burg the next day, when General Grant, acting 
officially for the federal government, accepted with 
feeling words the heroic statue of the Confederate 
General Stephen Dill Lee, which was presented by 
the people of Mississippi and the Confederate vet- 
erans. 

ON THE TRAIL OF THE SUGAR TRUST. 


The federal government is again on the trail of 
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the sugar trust. The occasion of a fresh investi- 
gation upon which the department of justice, at 
the direction of the President, has entered, was a 
case recently brought by the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Refining Company, in which heavy damages were 
claimed on the ground that the trust, through a 
trick incident to a loan, had got control of the 
company and kept its huge plant idle from the day 
of its completion. Rather than have the case pro- 
ceed to trial, the trust, as in the case of the recent 
trial for weighing frauds at Brooklyn, compro- 
mised by the payment of several million dollars. 


AGAIN THE WIRELESS. 


The utility of wireless telegraphy in the succor 
of imperiled vessels at sea has been illustrated 
anew in the case of the Cunard steamship Sla- 
vonia. This big ship, on her way to the Mediter- 
ranean, carrying more than 400 passengers, ran 
ashore on a reef off one of the Azores. She was 
completely wrecked, but the steamships Batavia 
and Prinzess Irene, also from New York for the 
Mediterranean, were summoned to her help by 
wireless from many miles away, and they took all 
the passengers on board, without the loss ofa 
single life and without serious confusion. So 
modern civilization adapts itself to the new inven- 
tions, one by one. The ocean highways are no 
longer lonely, even though no ship be in sight; 
for, ploughing the seas far out of sight, but within 
reach of wireless telegraphy, are vessels that at a 
moment’s notice will change their course to give 
help where it is needed. 


NAVAL EXPANSION. 


What may be succinctly described as the Dread- 
nought frenzy grows apace. Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria, and Italy are embarked 
upon extensive naval construction programs, and 
now France is entering the lists. The French 
cabinet has given its sanction to a program which 
contemplates the expenditure of $600,000,000 dur- 
ing the next ten years upon new vessels. Twelve 
battleships, four armored cruisers, and a lot of 
lesser craft are included in the estimates. In 
every instance it is explained that the new con- 
struction is purely for defensive purposes, but it 
imposes a heavy burden on the peoples. So far 
as European alignments go, if the new Austrian 
ships are to be reckoned as a reinforcement for 
Germany, those of France, under the existing en- 
tente, must be regarded as strengthening Great 
sritain. 

THE CRETAN CRISIS DEFERRED. 


Impressed by the serious consequences which 
might result if the four protecting Powers should 
withdraw their troops from Crete upon the expira- 
tion of their agreement next month, the Turkish 
government besought them to delay the with- 
drawal, and they have consented to do so. Of 
course, the joint protectorate cannot be continued 
indefinitely, and the crisis which will follow its ter- 
mination is not averted, but merely deferred. 





{Continued on page 719.) 
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Standard Texts for Elementary Schools include: 


The Rational Method in Reading 





. Primer, five readers and 
Reading manual combining the sen- 
tence and phonetic methods. 
Insures to the pupil correct pronunciation, large 
vocabulary, instant grasp of new words. 











The Silver-Burdett Readers 


A series of five readers, national in scope, based on 
the best principles of pedagogy. Noteworthy for 
the vital literary quality of the subject matter. 


Stepping Stones to Literature 

A unique series of eight readers, combining the 
necessary technique with a real course in litera- 
ture. Distinctive for their artistic qualities. 


Guide Books to English 





Language work on lines en- 
Grammar tirely. aoe, practical, inspir- 
- ing, leading to a correct use 
of language, command of grammar, and an appre- 
ciation of the best literature. 








First Steps in the History of Our Country 





: History in its most fascinat- 
History ing form; events and epochs 
grouped around entertaining 
stories of the lives of forty distinguished Ameri- 
cans. History made real through personality. 














Essentials of U. S. History 

Full of incident, aneedote—all that goes to make 
the story of our country’s history. The essential 
spirit—in addition to the essential facts—is inspi- 
ration to love of country. Pre-eminently a teach- 
able text-book. 


Sensenig-Andersen Arithmetics 


A practical three-book series 

of exceptional merit offering Arithmetic 
material that is up-todate §& 

and to the point. Its problems are business-like, 
clear, aud sensible. Throughout the series the 
development of the subject is inductive. 


Conn’s Physiologies 


Introductory Physiolo and ‘ 
Hygiene, Elementary Shysi- Physiology 
ology and Hygiene. 

These physiologies present, in interesting and 
suitable form, laws of health which every child 
should know. Thoroughly modern in their treat- 
ment of the important subjects of alcohol, nar- 
cotics, tuberculosis, and infection. 


The Modern Music Series 


Represents the latest thought : 
in musical pedagogy, com- Music 
prises the most delightful col- 
lection of children’s songs ever published, develops 
the musical sense and gives a knowledge of musi- 
cal elements. 






































The First Year of Latin 











s Thorough instruction in the 
Latin essential features of Latin 
grammar with definite 





preparation for the reading of Caesar. 


Caesar’s Gallic War 


The only edition that provides all the text, all the 
erammar and all the composition required for sec- 
ond year work. Compact, economical, attractive. 


The Development of the State (Just published) 





eas : A vigorous, clear-cut expo- 
Political Science sition of the evolution and 
organization of the state. 
Thoroughly scientific, yet at the same time vital 
and vivid. 











The Elements of Economics 

The chief facts in the upbuilding of industries, the 
leading principles of economic science, and the 
most important public problems are clearly and 
interestingly set forth. 


Government: Its Origin, Growth and 
Form in the United States 





‘ A study of federal govern- 
Civics ment, furnishing principles 
and facts of practical value. 
A clear, interesting, non-technical treatise. 











REPRESENTATIVE HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 





The Essentials of Algebra 





Characterized by the com- H 
pleteness of the treatment of | Mathematics 
Factoring, the free use of the 


Graph in explaining equations and in the large num- 
ber of interesting and carefully graded exercises. 








The Elements of Geometry 


Systematic and logical in its presentation, clear 
and practical in its treatment of the subject of 
originals, and particularly effective in its arrange- 
ment of theorems into groups. 


First Year English for High Schools 





Work in composition and 
rhetoric, based on the best English 
literature. This book meets J 
the requirements of the New York Educational 
Department, and isan ideal textf any high school. 








Silver Series of Classics 


The best classics in prose and poetry for school 
use and college preparation, edited by men and 
women of recognized authority and erudition. 


Silver Series of Modern 
Language Text-Books 





A systematic and well-graded 
series of text-books in French, Languages 
German, and Spanish, skil- 
fully edited to meet the real needs of the classroom. 








Complete ‘‘Brief Educational Catalogue’’ containing the titles of more than 
five hundred standard text-books which we publish, and special informa- 
tion as to any one of them will gladly be sent to any address upon request 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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BY HERBERT LEATHER, 
Manchester, England. 


There is very strong evidence that England is 
rapidly following the lead of America in causing 
the primary teaching profession to be one mainly 
followed by women. Thus of 23,000 candidates 
for the teachership in 1907-8 %6 per cent. were 
girls and only 24 per cent. boys. 

The hesitancy of parents to enter their boys as 
primary school teachers is probably due to the fact 
that other professions—the law, medicine, the 
church— offer better returns on the capital and 
effort expended in preparatory training; and there 
is an increasing tendency on the part of boys to 
take up secondary school teaching as a means of 
entering the ranks of other professions as oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

For men engaged in English primary schools 
there is very little prospect at the present time. 
The limited nature of the curriculum usually af- 
fects his breadth of outlook, and renders him un- 
fitted for promotion to other spheres of activity. 
Exceptionally good organizers may in time suc- 
ceed in securing promotion as headmasters, but 
beyond this there is little hope of further advance- 
ment. Occasionally a primary school teacher 
breaks away from his environment and gains suc- 
cess in other fields. Among such may be noted 
Mr. Macnamara, M. P., one of the secretaries at 
the Admiralty, and Mr. Yoxall, M. P., whose repu- 
tation as an educational expert is equal to that of 
his skill as a novelist. 

Pedagogy in England has not yet been seriously 
considered by the universities, and it is impossible 
to secure a degree in this subject at any English 
college. One or two authorities, notably the Vic- 
toria University, have instituted diplomas in edu- 
cation ; but it is necessary for students to graduate 
before this course can be taken; consequently the 
students who undergo such courses naturally pre- 
fer to work in secondary schools. Nearly all the 
men teachers in English primary schools are fully 
qualified ; many of them in addition to passing the 
certificate examination of the board of education 


‘have been specially trained in the colleges for 


periods of two or three years, and others are 
graduates of universities. 

The full period of training commences with the 
four-years’ course in the secondary schools, at the 
conclusion of which the candidate proceeds by 
means of a bursary to a pupil teachers’ college or 
other institution, where a special course of instruc- 
tion extending over two years is taken. 

At the conclusion of this course an examination 
is taken, termed the preliminary certificate, on 
passing which the student teacher, now eighteen 
years old, proceeds to a teachers’ training college 
or university. In the event of failure girls are al- 


lowed to work in the schools as supplementary 
teachers; but boys who fail must give up unless 
they can pass some equivalent examination. Stu- 
dent teachers who pass their preliminary examina- 
tion without being able to secure a position on the 
training college lists are allowed to work as un- 


certificated teachers, and may take their final cer- 
tificates as private students after a period of two 
years. Whenthe college course has been suc- 
cessfully undertaken the student is recognized as 
a fully certificated teacher, and may commence 
duties either as principal of a small school or as as- 
sistant in a large one. 

The latter is the course usually adopted, many 
college students seeking appointments in London 
and the larger towns where the best schools are 
situated, as such experience generally carries 
great weight when headships are applied for. 

There are now 150,000 teachers engaged in 
English schools, and of this total more than 60,000 
are uncertificated or supplementary teachers; and 
while about 54 per cent. of the whole are certifi- 
cated, only 31 per cent. of the whole are college- 
trained. 

The greater number of unqualified teachers are 
girls who do not intend to engage permanently as 
teachers, and regulations have recently been is- 
sued by the board of education which, by limiting 
the number of children allowed to be supervised by 
such teachers, encourage school authorities to em- 
ploy only qualified teachers. Practically all the 
men and a great proportion of the women who 
hold the teachers’ certificate are members of the 
National Union of Teachers, one of the strongest 
professional associations in England. Large 
numbers of secondary school teachers also belong 
to this association, which holds an advanced edu- 
cational program; and by means of its parlia- 
mentary representatives various reforms are con- 
stantly being pressed upon the notice of the legis- 
lature. 

Much of the social prestige which has been asso- 
ciated of late years with the teacher’s office has re- 
sulted from the consistent policy of the union in 
basing all educational reform upon the welfare of 
the child. 

With regard to the salaries given to teachers it 
should be remembered that in English schools 
these are paid monthly and include vacations 
which vary from eight to eleven weeks per annum. 
There are five school days, Monday to Friday in- 
clusive, every week, the morning session extend- 
ing over three hours, the afternoon over two and 
a half; or, in infant schools, over two hours. 

The tenure of office is safe, and only gross in- 
capacity or moral obliquity would induce authori- 
ties to resort to dismissal. 

Ample liberty is allowed by the board of educa- 
tion to teachers in drawing up and carrying out 
schemes of instruction, and when interference with 
the teachers’ plans occurs it is generally taken at 
the instance of the organizing inspectors employed 
by the local authorities. Such friction, however, 
is very rare, a fact all the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that the central government and 
local authorities contribute equally to the cost 
of education. The regulations governing sick- 





(Continued on page 70?.] 
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RELIABLE COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 








The Williams & Rogers Commercial Publications re used more widely than all others 


of their kind combine 


This phenomenal success is due te the fact that they are especially adapted to 


practical and satisfactory work in Commercial Schools and the Commercial Departments of Secondary 


Schools. 
Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


It gives careful instruction in the elements of 
bookkeeping; thorough drill in making records in 
books of original entry; easy and progressive in- 
struction for posting original records; test ledgers 


to give students additional drill in closing ledger - 


accounts; reproduced pen-written incoming vouch- 
ers, and individual price lists. 


Among the more recent publications in the series are: 


Gano’s Commercial Law 


This volume provides a thorough, practical 
course in elementary commercial law, a knowledge 
of which cannot fail to be of great benefit to every 
business man. It presents only the most useful 
und valuable fundamental principles, and is so ar- 
ranged that it is entirely in accord with the most 
approved methods of teaching this subject. 





Moore’s New Commercial Arithmetic 


In the preparation of this’ book, business men 
have been consulted freely. Its distinctive indi- 
viduality is due to the manner in which the topics 
are treated and to the practical character and great 
variety of the problems, All complicated and ob- 
solete subjects and all puzzles have been stu- 
diously avoided. 





Belding’s Commercial Correspondence 


This book affords a specific preparation for com- 
mercial life and makes the student able to write 
letters correctly and carry on a _ correspondence 
with ease and precision. The most approved office 
practice along some kindred lines is clearly ex- 
plained. The student is called upon to meet ac- 
tual business problems. 





We issue circulars which not only tell fully what these books are, but also 
show how they are regarded by competent authorities. These circulars will 
be sent to any address on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





“What the Governor of North Carolina Said” 
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“The best money spent by any community is 
that spent for schools.” 
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Gov. Chas. B. Aycock, 
Speech at Waynesboro, N. C. 


When you spend money on your schools, 
it is money well invested to buy the best 
materials, no matter what they cost. In the 
matter of lead pencils, the 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITES 


lead the world. When the teachers think of 
the pencil that stands the highest from an 
educational point of view, they think DIXON 
every time. 
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Send 16c. in Stamps for Samples that 
will prove that the Governor was right 
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leave are generous on the whole, varying from full 
pay for the first one, two, or three months of ab- 
sence to half pay for the second and more pro- 
longed leaves extending to six months. 

There is a compulsory scheme of superannua- 
tion, to which all certificated teachers make 
monthly contributions. Under the scheme 
teachers must retire at sixty-five, when they are 
entitled to pensions graded according to service to 
a maximum of about £47 per annum. There ex- 
ists much dissatisfaction at the scheme, which 
makes no return in case of death prior to the sixty- 
fifth year, and it is probable that improvements 
will be made in the immediate future. 

In order to supplement the pension scheme 
several large municipalities have established thrift 
funds for their teachers, whereby a certain in- 
crement is added to the contributions of the teach- 
ers. The proceeds are invested in corporation 
stock with the result that a liberal return is made 
on the contributions. The thrift fund may only be 
drawn upon in cases of serious illness or death, or 
when teachers withdraw from the service as in the 
event of marriage. 

The salary scales vary naturally with the situa- 
tion of the school area and the cost of living. The 
scheme sanctioned by the National Union of 
Teachers in the London district is for men as- 
sistants an initial salary of 500%, rising by annual 
increments to $1,100 at the end of fourteen years 
of service ; for women assistants an initial salary of 
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450%, rising to 875$ in thirteen years. The sala- 
ries actually paid by the London County Council 
are, for men, from 500$ to $1,000; and for women, 
from 450% to 750. 

In the provinces the union scale for men as- 
sistants ranges from 450$ to 900$; that for women, 
from 400% to 7258. Birmingham pays for men 
from 425$ to 750$; ior women, from 375$ to 550$; 
Manchester for men pays from 450$ to 750$; 
Liverpool pays the same; while for women Man- 
chester pays the same as Birmingham, the scale 
for Liverpool being slightly higher. 

The average salaries paid throughout England 
and Wales were, according to the latest official re- 
turns: For principal teachers, men and women re- 
spectively, 818$ and 564$; for certificated assistant 
teachers, 580$ and 424$ respectively; while un- 
certificated teachers received 333$ and 266$ re- 
spectively per annum. For evening school work 
the average payment varies from 1$ to 2$ per term 
of two hours. 

For some years the prospects of the teacher in 
England have been steadily improving, and as 
candidates of a higher social status than in former 
years are now entering the profession, the general 
improvement is likely to persist. In this event 
the pedagog may, at some future date, aspire to 
the recognition which has already been awarded 
to the successful workers in other profes- 
sions. 

At the present time the honor of knighthood is 
conferred as a matter of course in England upon 
the successful caricaturist or actor. 


To confer it upon a successful teacher ! 








Education is the great money-maker, not by extortion, but 


by production.— Horace Mann. 
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THE ROMANCE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 


The name of Samuel de Champlain—navigator, 
colonizer, soldier—must ever rank high in the his- 
tory of early Canada and Vermont. 

While England was busy with colonization 
schemes in Virginia and Carolina, France was en- 
gaged with the exploration and conquest of the 
region contiguous to the gulf and river St. Law- 
rence. Twelve years before the Mayflower 
reached Plymouth Bay, Champlain had made his 
headquarters at the mantling rock of Stadacona, 
founding there what afterward became the city 
and fortress of Quebec, and being its very life for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Champlain found himself compelled to acquaint 
himself with the struggles and strifes of the vari- 
ous Indian tribes, some resident near his capital, 
and others who came periodically’on the dreaded 
war-path. The fierce and relentless [roquois 
from the Mohawk valley were the bitter enemies 
of the more mild-mannered tribes in the neigh- 
borhood of Quebec. 

A campaign of rebuke against the Iroquois was 


determined upon by the Algonquins and Hurons, 
and Champlain was implored to accompany them. 
The expedition set out towards the end of June. 
It was somewhat formidable. Champlain—‘the 
man with the iron breast,” as the Indians called 
him—embarked in a shallop with eleven of his 
picked men, armed with arquebuse and match- 
lock, and with an army of painted and yelling sav- 
ages in their war canoes. Amid the beauty of the 
early Canadian summer they passed up the broad 
waterway of the St. Lawrence, then up the 
Richelieu, and on July 4, 1609, for the first time 
the eyes of white men beheld the charming lake 
that at present separates the states of New York 
and Vermont for over 100 miles. 

A leaf from Champlain’s notebook contains the 
following interesting passage: “Continuing our 
route along the west side of the lake, contemplat- 
ing the country, I saw on the east side very high 
mountains, capped with snow. TI asked the In- 
dians if those parts were inhabited. They 
answered me ves, and that they were [roquois; 
that there were in those parts beautiful valleys, 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES 


By Frank R. Rix, A. B., M. D., Director of Music 
in the Public Schools of New York City. 12mo. 
Cloth. xiii+ 266 pages. $1.00, net. 


DICTATION DAY BY DAY 
By Kate Van Wagenen, Principal Public School 
No. 2, Borough of the Bronx, New York City. In 
four books. Each, 12mo. Cloth. 
vil + 86 pages. 18 cents, net. 
vil +103 pages. 18 cents, net. 
vil + 107 pages. 20 cents, “et. 
vil + 130 pages. 20 cents, net. 


BEGINNERS’ BOTANY 
By L. H. Bailey. 12mo. Cloth. 
ix+ 208 pages. 60 cents, net. 


RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASS- 
ROOM 


By Anna T. Lee O'Neill, M. A. 
xxv + 442 pages. $1.10, net. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN 
SITION 


By Charles McCoy Baker, Horace Mann High 
School, Teachers College, and Alexander James 
Inglis, Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 
12mo. Cloth. xili+ 464 pages. $1.00, net. 


Second Year. 
Third Year. 
Fourth Year. 
Fifth Year. 


Illustrated, 


12mo. Cloth. 


COMPO- 
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TWO SUCCESSFUL SERIES 


A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


By Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Edu- 


cation, Buffalo, New York, and Ida C. Bender, 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 


Book I. Elementary Lessons in English. 12mo, 
Cloth. ix +238 pages. 35 cents, net. 
Book II. A Practical English Grammar. 12mo. 


Cloth. xiv +396 pages. 60 cents, “et. 


LANGUAGE READER SERIES 


By Franklin T. Baker, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Teachers’ College; 
George R. Carpenter, Late Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Columbia University; 
Assisted by Teachers in the Grades. Each volume, 
12mo. Cloth. 


First Year Language Reader. xiv +138 pages. 25 
cents, net. 

Second Year Language Reader. 
30 cents, net. 


Third Year Language Reader. 


xill+152 pages. 


xvi + 284 pages. 40 


cents, net. 

Fourth Year Language Reader. xvi+345 pages. 
40 cents, net. 

Fifth Year Language Reader. xv +477 pages. 45 
cents, net. 

Sixth Year Language Reader. xxiii+482 pages. 


50 cents, net. 





THE MACMILLAN COTIPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago 





Atlanta 


San Francisco 








A FAR-REACHING ACT 


Did you ever consider what a far-reaching thing a man does when he writes a good school book—how 


many thousands of children he guides along his own line of thought ? 


We have considered it —all that it 


means to write the book — all that it means to launch it; and in all our texts for teachers and pupils, we seek 
earnestly not only to open the door to growth, but to promote that growth to the highest point. 


SOME OF THE TEXTS THAT DO THE WORK 


FOR TEACHERS 


COMMON SENSE DIDACTICS--Sabin - - - - - - ° $1.00 
THE CHILD—Tanner - - - ~ - ~ - - - - 1.25 
INDUSTRIAL WORK FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Holtonand Rollins - -90 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
KAVANA and BEATTY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC : - 1.00 
L'NEBARGER’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY - - - - - 1.00 
PATRIOTIC AND FOLK SONGS, - - - - - : - - -10 
Arranged by Special Teachers of Singing in Chicago Schools. 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
DODGE’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY - - - - - - -65 
DODGE’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY - - - - : - - 1.25 
MACE’S PRIMARY HISTORY, STORIES OF HEROISM - - ° 1.00 
MACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES - - - 1.00 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LITERATURE AND ART—Perdue 


and Griswold = ® 


All these books are illustrated with color work, half-tones or pen drawings especially chosen for their 
beauty, their subject matter and their valuable teaching quality. Send for descriptive booklets. 





RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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THE ROMANCE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
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and fields fertile in corn as good as any I had ever ° 


éaten in the country; and that the lake extended 
close to the mountains, which were, according to 
my judgment, fifteen leagues from us.” 

But it was a more serious business than dis- 
covery that occupied Champlain. It was to pun- 
ish the enemies of his allies, a task he knew so 
well how to complete. He swept down on one of 
the Iroquois settlements, gave their rude dwell- 
ings to the torch, left them many of their bravest 
warriors to bury and lament, and then returned to 
Quebec in triumph. 

The Abenaki name of the lake was Petowbok, 
which meant “The water that lies between.” 
The Iroquois name for it signified “The gate of 
the country.” But all Indian titles had to make 
way for the name of the eminent French explorer 
who discovered it—‘Champlain.” 

Lake Champlain is one of the most picturesque 
sheets of water on the American continent. 
From Whitehall on the south to the head of Mis- 
sisquoi Bay on the north is 125 miles. In its nar- 
rowest portions the lake is a scant half-mile, while 
in its widest reaches it is fifteen miles. Its water 
is as blue as the sky that arches it. Stately 
mountains guard its either shore. Half a hundred 
charming islands break up the monotomy of its 
surface, some of which—as Valcour, Isle la Motte, 
and Grand Isle—are of considerable extent. And 
every here and there are bold promontories, such 
as Colchester Point, Cumberland Head, and Dun- 
der Rock. The last-named was always a point of 
awe to the Indian voyagers, for it was supposed 
that the guardian spirit of “Petowbok” had his 
abode there, and it was not safe to pass it without 
offering some propitiatory sacrifice. 

As much of history is connected with Lake 
Champlain as any place in America. It became 
the natural highway for expeditions bent on bat- 
tle both in aboriginal and colonial times. Its 
waters have been parted by the prows of innumer- 
able war canoes as the redmen went north or 
south on their sanguinary adventures. British 
and French vessels fought on its wave, while the 
rocky shores echoed the thunder of their murder- 
ous broadsides. Some of the sternest battles be- 
tween Royalists and Colonials were waged here, 
and many of the vessels of war lie deep beneath its 
waters. 

In 1690 the French and Indians went down the 
lake on their way to Schenectady, where they 
massacred sixty settlers, and carried the rem- 
nant into captivity in the Canadian wilds. By the 
same route John Winthrop led the New York and 
Connecticut troops northward to invade Canada. 
His attempt was foiled, but Captain John 
Schuyler pursued the French assassins and in- 
flicted summary vengeance. 

In 1695 Frontenac went southward along the 
lake to the settlements at its southern extremity, 
captured 300 prisoners, and turned back on his 
watery path, when Schuyler overtook him, pun- 
ished the French severely, and released most of 
the unhappy captives. 
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In the winter of 1702-3 the French and Indians 
passed over the ice-bound surface of the lake to 
the mouth of the Winooski, crossed thence to the 
Connecticut, and stealthily swept on to Deerfield 
and massacred its inhabitants. 

Montcalm came down the same highway for his 
victories first, and his defeats subsequently; and 
had his share in writing indelibly into American 
history the names of Crown Point, Ticonderoga, 
Fort William Henry, and Isle aux Noix. 

In the War of Independence the English fleet, 
with its Intrepid, Inflexible, and Thunderer, came 
proudly into Champlain to meet and crush Bene- 
dict Arnold’s toy American vessels. The one- 
sided encounter took place off Valcour island, and 
Arnold was defeated, but not until he had proven 
himself a seaman of intrepid valor and naval 
sagacity, a reputation which was so sadly ov- 
scured afterwards by his treasonable behavior. 

It was at Vergennes that Lieutenant Macdon- 
ough built his vessels to meet the English fleet in 
the fateful struggle of 1812-14. It was off Cum- 
berland Head that the desperate fight was waged 
on that glorious day in the early September. 
The Saratoga, Eagle, Ticonderoga, and the Preble 
of Macdonough’s fleet outmatched the Confiance, 
the Linnet, and the Finch of the British fleet, and 
won great renown. A British tar, who had been 
with Nelson at Trafalgar and was in this en- 
counter on Champlain, said: “Trafalgar was but 
a flea-bite to this.” It was a merited honor done 
to Macdonough when the states bordering on 
Champlain gave him an extensive tract of land on 
Cumberland Head, from which he could overlook 
the scene of his splendid victory. 

What historic names are inseparably linked 
with Lake Champlain and its stirring events! 
There are the names of Champlain and Carleton, 
Amherst and Arnold, Abercrombie and Ethan Al- 
len, Burgoyne and Remember Baker, Prevost 
and Putnam, Schuyler and Stack, Winthrop and 
Winslow, Montcalm and Macdonough, and many 
others,—names that on whatever side they were 
ranged combine to make the whole region of the 
lake martially historic. It should be an easy 
task for orators of the coming ter-centenary cele- 
bration to grow eloquent over such names and 
such events. ;' 

Three hundred years away from that summer 
day, when the illustrious Frenchman first saw its 
gleaming waters, the curtain rises on entirely dif- 
ferent scenes to-day. Peace reigns secure about 
all the picturesque shore. Civilization has out- 
footed the barbarisms and antagonisms of the 
past. The silent and majestic forest has made 
way for numberless rural homes, and for cities 
and villages where men earn an honest loaf, and 
enjoy the amenities of communal life. Steam- 
boats have supplanted the sloop and shallop of 
earlier days. The lake to-day is the largest link 
in the chain of canal-boat communication between 
the Hudson and the St. Lawrence. Bronzed and 
sturdy fishermen ply their industry in its waters, 
and keep the nearby markets stocked witli 
sturgeon, muskellunge, pike, bass, and shad. 
And summer tourists by thousands linger con- 
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HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 








LEARNING TO READ FOR AUXILIARY WORK 
A Manual for Teachers, 60 cents TH r Aldine Reading and Phonic Chart $10.00 
A Complete —- ~ ha the Aldine Reading Aldine Phonic Chart (s eparate) . 7.00 
ystem 
Aldine Primer . .. . $0.32 we Charts 6 Nos., 9x24) as 
Aldine First Reader . , 32 ALDINE Phonic aks ( i set aa 23) ig 
Aldine Second Reader. 42 Sight Word Cards, Chart Set (55 cards) .40 
Aldine Third Reader . ‘ 48 Sight Word Cards, Primer bea ba 
Aldine Fourth Reader . , 65 RE AD ERS cards) . 65 
Aldine Fifth Reader... 75 Rhyme Cards (per hundred). . 60 











The Aldine Method of Teaching Reading is still demonstrating its wonderful possibilities. Children 


read tidependently after first week in school. 
They do things. 


The Aldine Readers are unique. 
teachers are testifying. 


Haven't seen them? 


Why 


It Will cost you nothing to learn why and how. 


They work like magic. Hundreds of 


not write us about it now? 





The Standard Literature Series, 
now comprising sixty-nine low. priced, 
cloth-bound volumes, furnishes in 
attractive and durabie form, choice 
selections from the works of the great 
writers of English prose and poetry, 
carefully edited and annotated by em- 
inent scholars and teachers to assist 
young students in their reading and 
study, These books are of especial 





STANDARD 
LITERATURE 


SERIES 


value, therefore, for supplementary 
reading, critical study of English in 
schools, and home libraries of refer- 
ence. They include also the required 
books for college entrance require- 
ments to and including the year 1915, 
Send for descriptive list and sample. 
Over 25,000 copies sold in New York 
City alone. Teachers like them. 














NEWSON & COMPANY w NEW YORK : BOSTON : CHICAGO 








D. C. HEATH & CO..S NEW BOOKS 





Howes’s Primer of American Literature 


clearly, and with due regard 
to relative importance, the works that stand for 
By Assy WILLIS 
“Primer of English Literature.” 


Sets forth simply, 


literary growth in each period. 


Howes, author of 
Illustrated. 


Walters’s Physiology and Hygiene 


For secondary schools. 


50 cents. 


methods of modern science and pedagogy. By 
F. M. Watters, State Normal School, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. $1.20. 


In touch with the 


best 


~ Walsh’s - Graded Mental Arithmetic 


Divided into sixteen half-yearly chapters, with 
systematic reviews. Develops its problems by 
short methods and business practices. By Joun 
H. Watsn, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 50 cents. 


Davis and Julien’s Finger Play Reader 


games, dramatized stories, rote 
songs, children’s literature, and vocabulary 
building. By Jonn W. Davis, District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City, and Fanny 


Finger plays, 


’ . . Jutien, Cloth. Part 1, 35 cents. Part Il., 35 
Newell’s Inorganic Chemistry for Colleges cents. Teachers’ Edition, Part 1., 50 cents. Part Il. 
Modern, well proportioned, and teachable. By 50 cents. 
Lyman C. Newe i, Professor of Chemistry in Bos- , ° 
ton University. $2.00. 4 Hoag’s Health Studies 
e e Practical instruction in hygiene. By Ernest B. 
Sandwick’s High School Word Book Hoac, M. D. Fully illustrated. 75 cents. 


Five thousand words chosen from those most 
commonly misspelled, and from high school texts 
history, and English. 


in science, mathematics, 


40 cents. 


Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 


A unique book, broad in 
spirit, affording much-needed relief to the 


rector of themes and to the teacher of English 


composition. 70 cents. 


Wells’ Second Course in Algebra 


A complementary book to Wells’ 
in Algebra,” 
$1.00. 


Hollister’s High School Administration 


A presentation of the larger 


scope, scholarly 


“First Course 
completing the high school work. 


problems of the 
high school as an institution, for use in normal 


in 
cor- 





Hammock’s 


Dunn’s Community and the Citizen 


Arouses interest in the social order of the com- 
munity, and produces effects lasting far beyond 
the period of school life. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Hodgdon’s First Course in American History 


For intermediate grades, Chapter biographies 
emphasizing social and industrial progress, as 
well as the achievements of war. By JEANNETTE 
R. Hopvepon. Book 1.—Discoverers, Explorers, and Colo- 
nists, Illustrated. 65 cents. Book 1l.—The National 
Period. Illustrated. 65 cents. 


Manual Arts for Elementary 
Schools 


By C. S. Hammock and A, G. Hammock. Unifies 
drawing and manual training, making drawing 
practical and manual training more artis- 
Books I.-III., $1.50 per doz. Books IV.-VIIL., 
$2.25 per doz. 





school, college, and university courses. By more 
Horace A. Hovtister, Professor in the University tic. 
of Illinois. $1.50. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Publishers 


ChICAGO 
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tentedly amid the charming scenes, finding in 
them release and relief from the monotony and 
stress of urban life. 

Vermont and New York are planning large 
things for the celebration in the first week of July. 
‘The personnel of the expected guests is imposing. 
President Taft and his cabinet are to be there; 
Earl Grey, governor-general of Canada, and Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, the ambassadors of Great Britain 
and France, Cardinal Gibbons, the members of 
the New York and Vermont legislatures, gov- 
ernors of many states, and representative organ- 
izations of the French peoples of New England 
and Canada. Celebrations are planned for five 
consecutive days, beginning at Crown Point on 
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Monday, July 5, and continuing in order at Ticon- 
deroga, Plattsburg, Burlington, and Isle La 
Motte... ” 

With all deference to the orator and the poet, 
the popular interest will probably be focused on 
the splendid water pageants, when 200 Indians, 
descendants of the Algonquin and Iroquois tribes, 
will present in vivid form the scenes of Cham- 
plain’s discovery of the lake, and the struggles of 
Indian combatants for mastery. On a floating 
stage in full sight of a vast amphitheatre the 
drama of “Hiawatha” will be given by 150 In- 
dians, aided by the most realistic scenic effects. 
Thus will the history that clusters about Lake 
Champlain be realistically reproduced, and will 
prove a thrilling memory to the tens of thousands 
who will witness them. 
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The leading nations of the world seem moved by a common impulse to examine 


into the conditions affecting children. 


Sociological and political interests have replaced 


the psychological, which for awhile gave purpose to the study of childhood. The prob- 
lem of the hour is that of the child as a bread-winner and his relation to the public 
welfare.—U. S. Commissioner of Education Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 
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A BIG TEA PARTY. 
BY GERTRUDE KILER. 


It was a delightfully gracious compliment the mayor 
of New York and his wife paid to the school girls by 
taking tea with them on the Spuyten Duyvil meadows. 
Mr. and Mrs. McClellan entered into the children’s play 
like big brother and sister. Even the managers of the 
city traffic systems seemed to catch the spirit, for they 
furnished forty special cars of the newest and brightest 
pattern, manned them with their handsomest men, and 
even sent along negro porters in white suits to give the 
trip a tone. There is something singularly sweet about 
all this, because the Washington Irving High school 
isn’t a “swell school.’ Of all the seventeen institutions 
of secondary grade in the New York system, there is 
none composed of girls who from their social position 
would be less likely to be shown attentions and official 
honors. They are the daughters of the Great East 
Side. They are the delegates of very humble homes in- 
deed. Yet here they are the guests of a prominent citi- 
zen, John Whalen, on a beautiful private estate, 3,118 of 
them, a happy family together, with whom members of 
the board of education, officers of the city government, 
and their wives are celebrating a tea party bigger than 
the famous one in Boston harbor. 

I am sure readers of the Journal of Education would 
be interested in the details of management by which so 
many school girls conduct so elaborate an event without 
confusion and without apparent direction by teachers. 
I have a sister who is in charge of one of the Washing- 
ton Irving buildings, and I have seen these perform- 
ances for half a dozen years. It is the Washington Ir- 
ving policy to exercise girls in the management of school 
events. All the opening exercises, every day, are pre- 
sided over and conducted by girls. Five times a year 


a general ‘‘meet” is held under the management of stu- 
dents first of one division and then of another. The 
program is a growth. Two months ahead of time the 
division which is to manage the affair begins informal 
“What can we do to give our guests 2 


discussions. 


good time?” is the question. Hospitality is the keynote. 
Now, among so many girls there must be a good deal of 
originality needing only encouragement to bring it out. 
One girl has seen some bright event; another something 
else. The secretary takes down every suggestion, and 
soon has more propositions than could be realized in a 
dozen festivals. A committee of girls and teachers go 
over these and select enough of the best to fill the time. 
Each event is turned over to a girl chairman who will 
get it ready. The slow girl knows that if she fails to 
come to time her part will be cut out. The one great 
drawback of amateur entertainments is the weariness 
of waiting between numbers. The Washington Irving 
folks eliminate that by rehearsals of chairmen, requiring 
every feature to be ready and in sight before the num- 
ber ahead of it begins. Their programs announce that 
events not ready will be abandoned. There are no de- 
lays. One group of girls is not off the field before the 
others are running on. They have a clever system, too, 
of keeping teachers out of it. Of course, there are in 
the faculty the usual number of men and women tal- 
ented in direction; and these volunteer an oversight of 
various things, but they work through girls. You see 
a teacher seated in the audience with two “runners” 
near her. If anything goes wrong or anything requires 
change, she tells a runner what ought to be done, and 
you are saved the rather unpleasant and commonplace 
spectacle of an excited and ‘‘bossy” adult ordering the 
girls around. It is a Washington Irving specialty, this 
absence of zrown-ups from the field. It is refreshing. 
On this Spuyten Duyvil occasion a beautiful tall girl 
with a huge wand of hollyhocks came on the meadow as 
grand marshal leading the big brass band, followed by 
the 3,000 girls marching four abreast. They poured 
through the narrow pass between the beautiful elms a 
stream of youthful loveliness, girls of from fourteen to 
twenty, fresh, animated, merry and hilarious, no teach- 
ers keeping anyone in order, just hundreds and _ hun- 
dreds of girls. They ran to seats upon the rising 
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Every Educator Should Check Up This List 


It Contains Only Books of Established Value in Classroom and Library 
ASTOR LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY THE HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


431 vols., 12mo, 60 cents. Special price to schools. 179 vols., 16mo, 35 cents. Special price to scheols. 


Fiction—310 volumes. Fiction—32 volumes. Travel—7 volumes. 

Juvenile—37 volumes. Juvenile - 35 volumes. Reference—5 volumes. 

History and Biography— Biography—2 volumes. Poetry—50 volumes. 
18 volumes. Essays—48 volumes. 

Essays—4i volumes. 








Travel—15 volumes, 

Reference—6 volumes. 

Science—4 volumes. 

Poetry and Drama—100 vol- 
umes. 


**I regard these books as a ‘find’ for our schools. 
taste displayed.’’—J. F. Hosic, Chicago Normal School, 


PIONEERS IN EDUCATION 


By GABRIEL CoMPAYRE, author of “‘A History of Education,” etc. 
J.J. ROUSSEAU, And Education by Nature. MORTAIGNE, And Education of the Judgment. 
HERBERT SPENCER, And Scientific Education. HORACE MANN, And the Public School System of the 
PESTALOZZI, And Elementary Education. United States. 
HERBART, And Education by Instruction. 
Six volumes in this noteworthy series, each 90 cents, net; by mail, $1.00. 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE 


The only popular priced edition which reproduces exactly the original text of 1623. 
and variants. Pocket size, cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00 per volume. 


Twenty Plays now ready, including all the Comedies. Remainder of Tragedies now in press. 
‘‘The most useful edition now available for students.”"— Brander Matthews. 


Special Low Priced Edition of Professor G. H. PALMER’S SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH 


Paper covers, 10 cents, net; by mail, 12 cents. 


I congratulate you on the excellent judgment and 


With full notes 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


426-8 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY’S 


LPS TEACHERS 


select list of aids and books needed in every school and adapted to any system of education 
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Drawing and Art Material 


A Graded Course in Mechanical Drawing, 
by Ed. Ketchum 


A set of mechanical drawings for use in Grammar 
Schools, 6th to 9th Grades. Six drawings in each set, with 
alphabet plate, in portfolio. rice, per set, $0.25 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios, 
by Kathryn G. Dawson 


These portfolios are the result of several years’ careful 
observation and study of children’s efforts in the use of 
colored crayons and water colors in the schoolroom under 
ordinary conditions. Splendid in theory and execution. 
Three sets. Price, per set, $0.35 


Pose Drawings of Children, by Bess B. Cleaveland 


A set of brush and ink drawings eg | of ten 
sketches of boys and girls, suggesting things in which they 
are interested and giving ideas for simple, natural poses. 

en plates, price, $0.50 





Books 
What and How, 
by H. 0, Palen and Anna W. Henderson 


Adapting to graded schools the kindergarten gifts, 
occupations, busy work, etc. The most important book ever 
ublished along this line of work. Printed in 21 colors and 
autifully bound. Price, $2.00 


A Year Book for Primasy Grades, 
by Graves and Watkins 


A work adapting the kindergarten plays and games to 
the requirements of the primary grades. Recommended by 
the most noted educators. Send for special circular. 

Price, $1.25 
Manual Art With the Scissors, 
by Mary L. Moran 

A beautiful and artistic bock on paper cutting. 

Price, $0.75 


INDUSTRIAL WEAVING 


A new assortment of weaving mats and fringes for industrial work, made up frcm Bradley’s Construction Papers. 
tains Gray mats and fringes in assorted colors, to be cut as used. Size of mats 7xi inches. Price per package, $0.25. 


It eon- 


Bradley’s Tinted Construction and Drawing Papers 


A line of paper for water-color and construction work which teachers who have ured it tay it fuyerior toany before < flered, 


Fifteen beautiful colors, made especially for this assortment. 


Send for unique sample book and prices. 


The complete Bradley Catalogue, with special descriptive circulars of any or all of abcve itins, sent free on request. 


Address our nearest branch office or agency. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
Thomas Charles Co., Agents, 80-82 Wabash Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


KANSAS CITY 
Hoover Breos., Agents, 418 East Ninth Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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’ A BIG TEA PARTY. 


(Continued from page 706.) 





ground, while the elected chairman of the day took her 
place upon a rustic platform. Off on a knoll two girls 
hung huge numbers on an announcement board so that 
by looking at your printed program you could tell ex- 
actly what was going to happen. They sang a song or 
two and then, far up the hill, a tall girl waved her hand. 
The girls at the board hung up “The Mayor.” Two 
mounted policemen came down side by side, followed by 
the ‘‘mayor’s escort,’’ eight tall girls in white; these, 
by Mrs. McClellan’s eight maids of honor; then, the 
big automobile with Mr. and Mrs. McClellan surprised 
and delighted with this novel introduction. They as- 
cended the elevation in the centre of the arena, while 
all the girls stood up and waved their handkerchiefs 
and shouted a really girlish welcome many keys higher, 
I venture, than mayors usually get. Then two girls 
pulled up a huge flag to the top of the pole, and the 
Washington Irving High school celebration of Mayor 
McClellan’s appointment of a playground commission 
Was under way. Miss Helen Prince, a school girl, ad- 
dressed the guest of honor. 

“Sir,” she said, “Play belongs to youth. So long as 
you retain any play spirit in you, so long you keep the 
spirit of youth. You have established a commission to 
inquire how the people of this metropolis may obtain 
nature’s birthright for their children. It is not easy for 
a city to retain the privilege of healthy play. It is not 
easy for a metropolis to keep the children young. Of 
all the stories of the search for the fountain of youth 
none intimate that it was to be found in a city. Al- 
ways the seekers for it went out to the woods where 














| A Necessity in Every Well Equipped School 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


President Eliot of Har- 
vard fittingly says: ‘‘ The 
International is a won- 
derfully compact store- 
house of accurate infor- 
mation.’’ 

President Cyrus North- 
rup, Univ. of Minnesota: 
“Webster’s Dictionary 
has always been a favor- 
ite of mine.”’ 

Chancellor Henry A. 
Buchtel, Univ. of Denver: 
“The conspicuous infiu- 
ence of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary in schools and 
colleges and universities 
as a standard in spelling, 
pronunciation, and defi- 
nition has had no par- 
allel.” 

Andrew 8S. Draper, 
Comr. of Education, New 
York State: ‘The Inter- 
national carries author- 
ity everywhere and is en- 
titled to a place in every 
educational institution 
and every good home.” 
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Thousands of similar Testimonials are on file with the publishers. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. Largest 
abridgment of the International, 


Regular and Thin Paper Editions. 
1,116 Pages and 1,400 Illustrations, 
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Write for “Dictionary Wrinkles,’ and Specimen Pages, 
FREE, Mention in your request this publication, and 
receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size, of 
the United States, Cuba, Pamama, etc. 


Make sure that the Webster Dictionary you purchase 
is of the GENUINE SERIES, and bears on its 
title-page the NAME,— 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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things are green and growing. So we, sir, have sum- 
moned you to this little patch of country within the 
city, walls to-celebrate your establishment of the play- 
ground movement, an event which we believe shall not 
be the least of your accomplishments as mayor of New 
York.” 

Mayor McClellan smiled and took the red and gold 
book in which this address had been printed, illustrated. 
and bound by the Washington Irving girls. 

Then her royal highness, empress of playgrounds, 
Elsie Bauer, elected by the Washington Irving girls. 
came royally over the hill, followed by hundreds of 
walking flowers—sweet peas, poppies, roses, bluebells, 
daisies, forget-me-nots, and by school girls of many 
lands, Scotch lassies, German frauleins, Polish maids, 
and Swedish girls. They crowned the queen with im- 
posing pomp and then one after another danced upon 
the green. Then a Kaleidoscope of color came swirling 
down the meadow, a hundréd girls in pink and blue and 
yellow: lavender zirls, rose clad girls, girls in the palest 
green. Their hair was flowing, their bare arms waving, 
and leng trailing vines flowed from their heads. They 
brought a Maypole with them, and to the music of an 
old Cornish air which they sang, they wove in and out 
the many colored ribbons. 

After this there were schoolgirl races, jumping over 
hurdles, carrying flags around the course, and then the 
prettiest Roman race that you could possib!y imagine. 
Five teams, each representing one of the Washington 
Irving buildings, cantered down the field. The steeds 
were little girls from the classes whi-h entered high 
school in February. The yoke was a light pole held in 
front, each girl clinging to it with both hands so that 
it kept them four abreast. From each end of it colored 
reins went back to the little girl driver, who held a piec- 
turesque but perfectly harmless whip of the same color 
Around each girl's forehead was a fillet of colored rib- 
bon and from each girl’s shoulder a loose wide fold of 
drapery. Thus the Grand street team was yellow; the 
Twelfth street one, scarlet; the Thirteenth street, green; 
the Eighty-second street, lavender; the Eighty-eighth 
street, blue. They cantered easily around the course, 
saluting the guests of honor, each driver being greeted 
with approving shouts of her own division of the school 
Then they took their stands at the upper end of the 
course and at the blast of the trumpet came fluttering 
down the field. Nobody ever saw a prettier sight; 
twinkling feet and fluttering colors, laughing girlish 
faces, 30,000 excited girls squealing, the big men of the 
band blowing out the lively music, and the mass of 
color drawing closer and closer. All the lavender 
steeds went down in a bunch with a perfect swastika 
of little legs in the air and the disgusted wee driver on 
top of them. The greens stopped to render assistance. 
while the determined little reds galloped over the goal 
triumphantly. Nobody was hurt on the soft, green turf 
All the winners in every event stepped up and had blue 
ribbons pinned upon them by the mayor. Ball games in 
different portions of the field succeeded. Five refresh- 
ment stations passed out free cake and ice cream. Ten 
busy men ladled out drinking water from huge milk 
cans, rival cheer mistresses conducted impromptu con- 
tests in ziving the Washington Irving yell until all too 
soon the sun went down into the woods on the purple 
palisades across the blue Hudson, and the trumpeter 
blew the three long blasts that called the hosts to the 
edge of the woods to see the flag away down the 
meadow lowered and put away. As we “old folks” 
walked out behind the reluctant procession I heard 
Comptroller Metz declare: “This demonstrates the value 
of the oe ment proposition.” 
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THE FAMOUS 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Is an Effective Secondary Binding for Free 
Text Books and Supplementary Readers 


Made of an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette 


WATERPROOF — "Vast, fi Beteol Ye =) GERMPROOF 


Adjustable so that books of different Heights, Widths and Thick- 





nesses are Easily and Quickly Adjusted. 


Every Holden Cover Available for Immediate Use 

One Size Alone (No. 2) fits 75 per cent. of all books published 

No ‘‘Dead” Stock to Accumulate from Obsolete Sizes, Titles and Misfits 
Every Book Firmly Reinforced and Strengthened 

One Price to Every School Board—Large or Small 





Orders May 1, 1909, larger than on May 1, 1908 
Orders June 1, 1909, 25 per cent. larger than on June 1, 1908 








ORDER EARLY AND AVOID THE SUMMER RUSH 


A Savings Bank for Every School Room if Every Teacher’s Desk is Supplied ‘with an Out- 
fit of the 


Holden Perfect Self Binders WILL SAVE 20 TIMES 


Holden “T” Binders 
Holden Transparent Paper THEIR COST 


For Repairing, Rebinding, and Mending Any Damage occurring to the Inside of the books. 








The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 


Ala SNEW CAND IMPORTANT SERIES OF SREADERS 


The Progressive Road to Reading 


By Miss GeORGINE BuRcCHILL, Teacher, New York City; Dr. WiLuiam L. 
ETTINGER, Principal, "New York City; Dr. EpGar Duss SHImER, District 
Superintendent, New York City. Books I.and II. ready. (Book III. in press.) 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE SERIES 


The cumulative structure of the stories. 

The typographical unity of the phrase. 

The use of supplementary stories developed from the basal stories. 

The literary value, dramatic interest and sound moral teaching of the material. 


For further information address 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
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POND AND RIVER PLANTS.— (I.) 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

It is not the kitten alone that dislikes to get its 
feet wet; most persons object to wading into 
swamps or exploring peat bogs with their spongy 
ooze. Hence it is found that many who know 
our land plants very well have less than a bowing 
acquaintance with those of the water. 

To learn the habits of some of these, like pond- 
weeds of genus Potamogeton, the explorer must 
resort to peculiar methods of collection. He 
should “outfit” himself with high rubber boots, 
and be very sure that these have no holes in them. 
A pin-hole is enough to fill a boot with water, and 
this water is often, as Mr. Mantalini would say, 
“cold, damp, and unpleasant.” Then the sound of 
the wash and splash as one’s stockings act the part 
of a sponge, gets badly on the nerves. We have 
always preferred to employ home talent in the 
shape of the small boy, who for a nickel will wade 
or swim for things beyond our reach. Often 
have we sent him in for the tempting buck-bean, 
or odorous pond lily. 

The pleasantest way to personally attain these 
is by means of a boat or canoe. Then, remem- 
bering to carry a rake as an implement of collec- 
tion, one may dislodge the most obdurate and 
deep-rooted things. With a dexterous twist of 
the handle, he can roll up the long, slippery stems 
of pond lilies and spatter-dock, or capture a mass 
of naiads, pond-weed, and eel-grass. The latter 
is one of our most curious plants, and from the 
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HANSON’S ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 








Just What Is Needed for the First Year in High 
Schools. The Teacher's Task Is Lightened. 
The Pupil’s Interest Quickened. 


‘*Hanson’s English Composition is clear, well 
ordered, comprehensive, stimulating. It is the 





first book of its kind in which I have found the 
question of grammar plainly and fully discussed 
in its logical relation to composition, that is, as the 
basis for correct sentence writing.”’ 
Josephine Hammond, 
Head of English Department, 
Practical Arts High School, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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earliest days has, owing to its peculiar method of 
fertilization, attracted the attention of naturalist 
and poet. 

The flowers of this Vallisneria are strictly di- 
oecious, that is, of sexes separated on distinct 
plants. They are stemless, with long, grass-like 
leaves, wholly submerged. The sterile, stami- 
nate, or male flowers are minute and numerous, 
“crowded in a head, on a conical receptacle, and 
inclosed in an ovate, three-valved spathe, upon a 
very short scape.” The fertile, pistillate, or fe- 
male flowers are solitary, sessile in a tubular 
spathe, on an exceedingly lengthened scape. 

The male flowers are confined to the bottom of 
stream or river, and to reach the surface of the 
water, break away from their short pedicels. 
They then float about at will, when they shed their 
pollen around the pistillate blossoms, which are at 
that time suddenly raised to the surface by the 
extraordinary extension of their spiral stalks, 
which straighten for the purpose. Afterwards 
these stems again coil up and draw the fruit under 
water to ripen. 

The true pond-weeds (Potamogeton) are 
studied, not by their flowers, too nearly alike to 
serve as distinguishing features, but by dissecting 
the fruit, and determining its shape and that of 
the contained embryo. Only skilled special stu- 
dents know much about them, but owing to their 
difficulty they have attracted the attention of 
learned and particularly acute observers. They 
are conspicuously absent from ordinary herbaria, 
hence, the young botanist who desires to make a 
name would do well to take them up. They and 
willows always await devoted aspirants. 

Without actually entering the water, one finds a 
number of very interesting and some beautiful 
aqueous plants on the shores or in the shallows. 
In such places grows arrowhead, or Sagittaria, 
with extremely variable foliage, preserving “the 
broad arrow” as its type, but playing upon this 
model in a hundred ways. The flowers are 
dainty, white and crumpled, and of three sepals. 
The plant is of such graceful pose and feature 
that it has ever attracted the eye of the artist and 
designer. Its mnear_ relative, water-plantain 
(Alisma), while not nearly so handsome, has still 
a stately aspect. The flowers are small, white or 
pink, and the variable leaves heartshaped, and all 
radical. 

Much showier than any plant so far mentioned 
is pickerel-weed (Pontederia). It is a stout herb, 
growing in shallow water, and having long- 
stalked, heart-shaped leaves of a peculiar leathery 
texture. It bears a spike of violet-blue irregular 
flowers—ephemeral in duration. Still, there is a 
constant succession of these, and the plants often 
grow in vast beds, so that for some weeks they 
are before us. The upper lobe of the perianth ‘is 
marked with a pair of pale yellow spots. Occa- 
sionally one finds all the flowers white. 
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From 1885 to 1895 12 per cent. of the graduates 
of the New York University chose teaching as a 
profession. From 1895 to 1905 23 per cent. made 
such choice. Twice as many in the last decade 
as in the decade before. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 


Call and see our goods at 
Convention Hall, Albany 
Hotel, Denver, Col., during 


the N. E. A. convention. Su- 





















pervisors are universally be- 





coming interested in this sim- 


ple, yet convincing and practi- 











cal system of measured color, 


because it means harmonious CRAYONS 
5 Middle Hues, Gray and Black. 





results from the start both in rei 
the kindergarten and higher grades, also an economy of color. Materials 
consist of Colored Balls, Enamel Cards, Crayons, Water Colors 


and Spheres. — 


Samples of Balls, Cards, Crayons and 
Water Colors in 4 pans and tubes to Supervi- 
sors free, also our booklet. 


COLOR SPHERE 


Made in 2 Sizes. 


FREE COUPON ...------::-:::cc 


I am interested and wish to try..... 
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MUNSELL NO. 2 WATER COLOR BOX 
5 Middle Hues, Gray, Black, and Maxima Red, Blue, and ¥ ellow. 


‘MADE O ONLY BY 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Incorporated 


Artists’ Colormen 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Name 
Address 


BeaPerwieor Wb in. si-.acnasisncsssichdibalparsicnccsnnnsnsnsvnonse 84 Washington Street, 


EIMER & AMEND 
The Two Best Book Covers 205-21 Third Aven, NEW YORK 











They’re Sweeping the Country y —- ” 
Requires no fitting, no PHYSICAL 
sticking, no adjusting. AFD 
Made to fit individual BIOLOGICAL 
books. Can put on APPARATUS 


from six to ten per 
minute. Name of book 
printed on side and 
back of each cover. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 




















MICROSCOPES 
A one-piece adjust- THE PRANG SUMMER SCHO9L 
able cover. Broad glu- 
ing surfaces that hold. 1909 


Very easy to adjust. 
No extra pieces to come 
loose. Accurately cut 
and perfectly folded. 
Made in five sizes to fit 
all books 


Chicago, Ill., . . « July. 5 to July 23 
Cedar Rapids, la.,_. n June 14 to July 3 
Marietta, Ohio, . . June 21 to July 10 
St. Johnsville, New York, July 5 to July 23 
Cape May City, N. J., July 5 to July 31 
Knoxville, Tenn., ° June 23 to July 31 











‘ ‘ Chattanooga, Tenn., May 24 to June 18 

The Neatfit Adjustable Cover Farmville, Va., . 4 June 30 to July 27 

Charlottesville, Va., . June 28 to July 31 

It is just as essential to be up-to-date in book cov- Oceana, Va, ° June 30 to July 27 
ers as it is tochoose the best books. There is just Oklahoma City, Okla., éo ° June 7 to June 25 
as much difference between the Neatfit covers and New Orleans, La., . 6 June 21 to July 31 
those used previous to their invention as there is La Fayette, La., ‘ ‘ May 31 to July 31 
between a horse-car and a modern electric. Natchitoches, La, . May 31 to July 31 
Let us have your order for the coming year. Baton Rouge,La.,_ . ° May 31 to July 31 


Ruston, La., . + - May .31 to July 31 
Send for Prospectus 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO. The Prang Educational Company 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


We guarantee our stock and fit. 
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ONE FOR WOMAN. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: The principal ofa 
western normal school who is reported to have said: 
“You cannot get women to look ahead more than three 
or four years,’ must be unacquainted with the work 
that is being done by women to secure the passage of a 
pension bill now before the legislature of Wisconsin. 

Very truly yours, 
F Oscar H. Bauer. 
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TO FIND THE DAY OF THE WEEK. 

Multiply the last two figures of the year by 10, and 
divide the product by 8. To this quotient, neglecting 
any remainder, add the day of the month and the num- 
ber of that month. Divide this sum by 7. The re- 
mainder indicates the day of the week, counting Sunday 
as 1, Monday as 2, etc., and Saturday for no remainder. 

The number for each month is indicated by an initial 
letter in the following old distich:— 

At Dover Dwells George Brown Esquire, 
Good Carlos Fitch And David Friar. 

Here the twelve words stand for the twelve months 
in order, and their initials, A to G, for the numbers 1 to 
7. But in leap years we must take 0 for January and 3 
for February. Leap years are those whose last two 
figures are a multiple of 4. Years multiples of 100 are 
not leap years unless they are multiples of 400. 

Above is correct for dates from 1900 to 1999 inclusive. 
From 1800 to 1899 add 2 to the sum to be divided by 7, 
from 1700 to 1799 add 4, and from 1600 to 1699 add 6. 
Dates 400 years apart recur always on the same day of 
the week. 


OLD STYLE. 


The day of the week for a date in old style between 
1800 and 1899 inclusive is the same as for that date in 
new style 100 years later. It is one day later in the 
week for each 100 years earlier, and always the same 
day of the week for dates 700 years apart. Every year 
a multiple of 4 is a leap year. As the old style year was 
often considered as beginning March 25, dates earlier in 
the year are apt to cause the actual year to be in doubt. 

Example: Find the day of the week for February 135, 
1775. 

750 Ten times the last two figures. 

98 Quotient from division by 8. 

15 The day of the month. 
4 Number for February. 

Number for the 17 hundreds. 

6 Sum to be divided by 7. 

4 Remainder from division by 7, meaning Wednes- 
day. —Boston Transcript. 
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MISERY AND ITS CAUSES. American Social Prog- 
ress Series. By Edward T. Devine, LL. D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 274 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

This work is of surpassing importance and of intense 
interest. Dr. Devine gets at the heart of things both in 
theory and in fact. He knows, as perhaps no other man 
knows, the environment, the traditions, and the uplift- 
ing movements of the worst quarters and elements of a 
great city. Then he isa close student of affairs, a 
trained student in the science of economics and sociol- 
ogy. No other study has been as direct, as definite, as 
suggestive as this. There is nothing erratic or radical 
in his treatment. He studies with a master mind the 
sources of misery in poverty, in passion, in crime, in i} 
health, in being out of work, in environment, and in al} 
other usual phases of maladjustment. It is a book that 
is the most enlightening of any of the many that I have 
read. It is as clear, as square, and as fearless. Dr. 
Devine knows what he is talking about, talks only 
about what he knows, and writes so that any reader is 
well informed after reading the book. While in theory 
he deals with the causes of misery, in fact he deals with 
the remedies to a large extent. 


HICKS’S CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK. By Warren 
E. Hicks, assistant superintendent of schools, Cleve 
land, Ohio. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 238 pp 
Price, 25 cents. 

The chronic kicker will say: “Well, is nothing sacred 
from commercialism?’ The whole-souled optimist, well 
wisher of humanity, will say: “Well, isn’t it good that 
every school can have the advantage of a good thing!” 
The Cleveland pupils not only were triumphant in the 
great spelling-match at the meeting of the N. E. A. in 
1908, but their spelling was so remarkable as to call 
forth universal commendation and win uniform admira- 
tion. Everybody wanted to know how it was done, and 
who did it. Of course the teachers did it, but they were 
inspired and directed by Warren E. Hicks, assistant su- 
perintendent of Cleveland. And in response to a very 
zeneral cull he has put the words on which the pupils 
are practiced into this book, which is fittingly named 
the Champion Speller. It covers six school years, from 
the third to the eighth inclusive; and contains about 
6.000 words in all. Of these, 1,800 are selected for in- 
tensive study, two being made prominent in each lesson. 
The pronunciation, syllabication, derivation, phonetic 
properties, oral and written spelling, and meaning of 
these are all to be made clear to the pupils, who are to 
use the words in intelligent sentences made by them- 
selves. The subordinate words are arranged in helpful 
groupings. Systematic reviews and frequent oral and 
written spelling contests are provided for throughout. 
Supplementary lessons teach such helpful subjects as 
abbreviations, prefixes, suffixes, and word building. 
The work is laid out in such detail that no teacher 
should have difficulty in securing satisfactory results 
from the use of this book. 
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Witter Photo-Prints 
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Important New Books for Teachers 
MODERN METHODS FOR TEACHERS 


By Charlies C. Boyer, Ph. D. 
Dept. of Pedagogy, Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


A twentieth century hand-book for American teach- 
ers, Normal schools and teachers’ reading circles. 
12mo. 345 pages Cloth, $1.50 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A. [1., Ph. D. 
of West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School 
The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 


Four full-page plates in colors and fifty-seven line drawings 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Arthur Cary Fleshman 
of Columbia University, New York 


The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 


12mo. Cleth, $1,25 














No School Library is Complete Without 
LIPPINCOTI’S NEW GAZETTEER 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 














Session of 1909 
July 12 to July 31 


Che Robert Foresman School of Methods in Music 


Under the Auspices of 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
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Texts for English and 
German Teachers 


MERRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS 


-»» AND... 


MERRILL’S GERMAN TEXTS 


Are two new series which include in complete 
editions those masterpieces of English and 
German literature respectively that are best 
adapted for the use of high schools and col- 
leges. In connection with each text, a criti- 
cal and historical introduction, including a 
sketch of the life of the author and his rela- 
tion to the thought of his time, critical opin- 
ions, and a portrait of the author are given. 
Ample explanatory notes in such passages of 
the text as call for special attention are sup- 
plied, but irrelevant annotation and explana- 
tions of the obvious are rigidly excluded. 
For further information, address 


CHARLES E, MERRILL CO. 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 

































Fine Arts Building 
Chicago, Illinois 









Mr. T. P. GIDDINGS 


THE FACULTY 


Mr. WILt EARHART, Superintendent 
Mr. ARTHUR EDWARD JOHNSTONE 
Miss NANNIE C. LOVE 
Mr. ROBERT FORESMAN 





Mr. B. S. WARNER, The «lian Company, New York, Business Manager 






MIss MARGARET SALISBURY 
Mr. W.S. B. MATHEWS 












1. Tur DEPARTMENT OF PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Chree Under the Supervision of Mr. Arthur Edward Johnstone 
2. Tur DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL Music FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Under the Supervision of Mr. Will Earhart 


Departments 





\ 


3. THe DEPARTMENT OF VOICE CULTURE 
Under the Supervision of Mr, T. P. Giddings 




















THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL will be based on the philosophy and methods which have been worked out 
and organized by Mr. Robert Foresman during the last twenty years of study, experimenting and ob- 
servation in the field of public schvol music. Educators generally agree that the underlying principles 
of education apply equally to vocal and instrumental music. 


ALL TEACHERS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE SUBJECT OF MUSIC SHOULD EXAMINE 
INTO THIS NEW FIELD OF THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 

















Arts Building, Chicago. 


Aay member of the faculty may be addressed either at the office of The olian Company. Fine Arts 
Baildiaz. Cricago, or at the Hom» Office of Tha olian Company, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Foresman, who may be addressed at the Home Office of the Zolian Company, will be glad to 


reply to any questions relating to the school. 


Correspondence should be addressed to Miss Amalia Eppstein, Office of The olian Company, Fine 
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BOOK TABLE. 


(Continued from page 712.) 


THE McCLOSKEY PRIMER. By Margaret Orvis Mc- 
Closkey, general supervisor of public schools, Newark, 
N. J. With illustrations by Charles Copeland. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 160 pp. List price, 30 cents; mailing price, 
35 cents. 

This book is indeed “not an experiment to try but an 
experience to share.” It is as valuable as though there 
had never been a modern Primer made before, and the 
ninety illustrations of Charles Copeland are as delight- 
ful and entrancing for child or adult as though no one 
else had made pictures for children. Miss McCloskey 
has added greatly to the fame of the primary work in 
Newark, and one-feature of her genius appears in this 
Primer. Cumulative tales——such as “The House that 
Jack Built” and “The Old Woman and Her Pig,’—that 
repeat at each step all that has gone _ before, are pre- 
eminently favorites with children. A Primer based 
upon these tales will therefore possess a unique interest 
for little readers, which is in itself a strong stimulus for 
learning to read. It will at the same time provide, in 
the simplest form consistent with literary value, abun- 
dant drill in reading symbols. The material in the Mc- 
Closkey Primer has been chosen exclusively from the 
best classic nursery literature, with special regard to 
permanent values in theme and structure. Each divi- 
sion’ of the work is a literary unit, and all the parts are 
earefully related to make a complete, unified whole. 
The book and the method suggested for its use have been 
fully tested, and the result has been found uniformly 
successful with all types of children, including those of 
foreign parentage. 





SHORT AMERICAN HISTORY BY GRADES. By 
Everett Barnes. Part I., Navigators and Explorers; 
the Colonies to the Close of the French and Indian 
War. Cloth. 320 pp. Introduction price, 70 cents. 
Part Il., The Story of the Nation. Cloth. 367 pp. In- 
troduction price, 75 cents. Parts I. and IL. in one vol- 
ume, $1.00. Each part has many illustrations and 
maps. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Here is an important and interesting departure in a 

school history of America in which every recent evolu- 
tion in the making of a school history is taken advan- 
tage of and to which is added the courageous attitude of 
eliminating everything bloody in warfare from the In- 
dian massacres to Bull Run and Gettysburg. History is 
made in peace rather than war is the lesson everywhere 
taught in these pages. There is high art in presenting 
history from this standpoint, but one can but wonder 
why there should be pictures of battles, some full-page 
pictures, when the battles are being minimized in the 
texts. More space is given to portraits than in any 
other history, which comes from the magnifying of his- 
toric characters. The style is attractive to pupils, and 
at the same time the typographical setting is such that 
essential facts do not lose their emphasis in the smooth- 
ness of the story. 

PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY AND ELEMENTARY 
AGRICULTURE. A Manual for Teachers and Nor- 
mal Students. By John M. Coulter, University of 
Chicago; John G. Coulter, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, and Alice Jean Patterson, also of the latter 
university. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 354 pp. Price, $1.35. 

This is an exceptionally attractive book because it is 
practical in the things with which it deals, definite in 
what it teaches thereof, clear in the way in which the 
teaching is done, reliable in its facts, scientific in its 
methods, and suggestively helpful in every chapter. The 
nature work of the Illinois State Normal University has 
attracted attention far and near, and the lines along 
which eminent success has been attained are those upon 
which this book has been prepared. The text contains 
a detailed topical outline by grades and seasons of the 
materials used in nature study in the training school at 
the Normal University. The detailed outlines for 
work upon selected topics which follow the topical out- 
line are more definite in character than many hereto- 
fore appearing, and are designed to be of service pri- 
marily to teachers who are called upon to handle the 
subject with slight previous training. They represent 
an effort to help to make nature study practical under 
the conditions of teaching as we have them. A few of 
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the forty-three topics treated will save suggestion as to 
the unusual nature of the work: Outline in Nature 
Study and Elementary Agriculture for Rural Schools, 
Suggestions for Rural Schools with Crowded Programs, 
Suggestions for Tree Study, Cuttings, The Study of In- 
sects, Plan for Weed Study, Study of Weather, Bulb 
Gardening, Study of Wild Flowers, Life in Water, Ru- 
ral School Gardening, Pollination and Seed Forming, 
Plant Breeding, Fungi and Bacteria, Selecting, Judging. 
and Storing Seed Corn, Physical Experiments, Some Ef- 
fects of Heat on Bodies, Methods of Heating Bodies, 
Germination of Seeds, Study of Oats, Plant Products, 
Simple Experiments in Soil Chemistry, Soil and Its 
Origin, Some Physical Properties and Conditicns of Soil, 
How to Keep the Soil in Condition to Supply the Needs 
of Plants, Bird Study, School Gardens, The General Life 
l’rocesses, Explanations of Evolution. 

SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CRITICS. By Charles F. 
Johnson, Litt. D. soston: Houghton ‘Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 386 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

Nowhere else is there to be found so much of the im- 
portant criticism of Shakespeare of three centuries as in 
this book, in which the critics are treated in all fairuess. 
The first known critic of any moment was Robert 
Greene, who died fourteen years before Shakespeare 
styled him an “upstart crow.” Though it was not used in 
connection with Shakespeare’s name, yet everyone rec- 
ognized the caricature of the pamphlet in which Greene 
Says: “He is, in his own conceit, the only Shakespeare in 
the countrie.” From that day to our own, in which 
George Bernard Shaw enlivens literature with his opin- 
jons, there has been no hour in which Shakespeare has 
not been the target of some scholarly or brilliant 
writers. This book brings within 400 pages the most 
important critic of each generation in three centuries. 
It would be impossible to find elsewhere such a charm- 
ing account of the great critics of these centuries as are 
here presented. Interesting as it is as a study of 
Shakespeare, it is even more important as a study of the 
literary and dramatic criticism of these years. It is a 
book that no lover of literature will be without if once 
he knows how valuable it is. 

a 

HISTORY OF COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. An 
Outline Sketch. By Lewis F. Anderson, Ph. D., Mar- 
quette, Michigan, State Normal school. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 306 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is a highly creditable preparation and presenta- 

tion in outline of the evolution of the schcols from the 

days of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans to 
the present time. Nothing can be treated fully in such 

a plan, but it does give a full conception of education as 

it has unfolded in two thousand years. 





ON TRACK AND DIAMOND. By George Harvey and 
others. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 6) 
cents. 

This is one of the Harper Athletic Series, and contains 

a number of short stories of outdoor games and adven- 
tures. It is just the book for a healthy, live boy (or 
girl for that matter). The stories are of abs -rbing in- 
terest, and are full of situations that delight the hearts 
of young people. The book has many good illustrations, 
and the whole is done in the publishers’ best style. 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 
When Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, in- 
cident to the average Schoolroom. A recent Cen- 
sus of New York City reveals the fact that in that 
City alone 17,928 School Children needed Eye 
Care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, 
Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experi- 
enced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine For Your Eye 
Troubles; You Will Like Murine. Try It In 
Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy 
Company, Chicago, Will Send You ‘nteresting 
Eye Books Free. 
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SELECTED BOOKS 


For The Secondary Schools 





AN ELEMENTARY LATIN COURSE..........-+-- Potter 
A NEW METHOD FOR CAESAR............---- Potter 
A NEW LATIN COMPOSITION FOR 

SCHOOLS... 2... s-cecnsessece Daniell and Brown 
A NEW GRADATIM s iso es CUB k es Cho dic STR od Smart 
ATLAS OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

OF THE ANCIENT WORLD...........--+-+ Lord 
CAESAR, Gallic Wars, BooksI-V, Johnston and Sanford 
CICERO, Select Orations ..............20+ eee D’Ooge 
VIRI ROMAE, Selections... 0.0 ..00 cecccese Whicher 
VIRGIL-AEN. IcVI......-sccnseoes Fairclough-Brown 

OTHER POPULAR SECONDARY TEXTS 
A PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY................-- Hopkins 
A SECONDARY ARITHMETIC.........-... Stone-Millis 
AN ADVANCED RATIONAL SPELLER..........-. Daly 
ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH POETRY.......- Whiteford 
A MIGHMER ALGBUORA.... Fires .cc....s Stone- Millis 
COMPOSITION-RHETORIC-LITER A- 

WHE oc os émnccecdee.<dnas Shackford-Judson 
ESSENTIALS OF CHEMISTRY.......... Hessler-Smith 
PLANE GEOMETRY, SUGGESTIVE METHOD ....Avery 
THE CAMBRIDGE LITERATURE SERIES ........-Hall 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA......... Stone-Millis 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


TQ SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Do you know that the SOUTH WORTH- STONE 
ARITHMETICS and the SCOTT-SOUTH WORTH 
LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR are really national 
text-books, and are used (either one series or the 
other) by one and one half million school children 
and hoid ezelusive adoptions in Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Mississippi, and Montana, in Chicago and 
St. Louis, and in all cities of Virginia? Do you know 
that these Southworth books (one series or the 
other) are everyday favorites in 40 cities of 25,000 
population and in more than 1,000 smaller cities and 
towns? 

Do you know thatour new YOUNG CITIZEN’S 
READER is the most attractive and effectual les- 
son book or supplementary book for your upper 
grades and that for about the same classes our 
Evans’ American History, aglow with biography 
and hero stories, will keep those boys in the back 
seat from dreaming about baseball ? 

We have finished our REALISTIC FIRST 
READER, just as lively and dramatic as restless 
Young America would have it. While you are 
reading this, a CIRCUS READER, the first of its 
kind, is in press. 





Correspondence Solicited 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 











The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 

The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 

Profusely and Beautifully [)lustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary, Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
lance uage to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c ‘By mail, 36¢ 


FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 360 By mail, 42c 
SECOND READER: 186 pages. Price 42c By mail, 50c 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS : Price 50c —By mail, 56c 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 








Announcement 
To Superintendents 





THOMAS NORMAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


graduates successful teachers of special subjects, as 


Domestic Science and Domestic Art 
Music and Drawing 
Manual Training and Drawing 
Physical Training 
Penmanship 





Information regarding a limited number of 
desirable applicants for September, °09, positions 
may be had by communicating with 


JENNIE LOUISE. THOMAS, Director 


rl » o¢ ‘ 
3102 West Grand Boulevard 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN: 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ie: of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


_ 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading. 
Pa., president. 

June 29, 30, July 1: Western Division 
Oregon State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Albany. 


June 29, 30, July 1: Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Put-in-Bay. 

June 29-July 1: Oregon State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Western division, 
Albany. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

July 12: Dominion Educational Asso- 
ciation, Victoria, B. C. 

July 13, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 

July 13-15: Tennessee State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mont Eagle. 

October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 

October 28, 29: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


a 
— 


Summer Schools. 


July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 

June 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

June 22-July 30: University of Ten- 
nessee. 

July 6 to August 13: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

a A and August; New York Univer- 
sity. 

vuly 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 
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Hygienic Importance of 
Dustless Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 


of pupils under their care. 


Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 


are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in ; 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a& preparation that accomplishes its purpose by catching and holding all dust 


articles and killing the millions of disease bacilli comin i i 
Three or four treatments a year are all that are necessary. Standard Fieot Dress. 
ing preserves the floors, makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and 

cost of caretaking. Sold in barrels, half barrels, and in one and five gallon cans. 

A Trial Free of All Cost 
Beas gladly gaeve -~ efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing as a dust preventive, 
y treating floor of one room or corridor in any school or pubiic building A oS 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. To localities far removed from our agencies, rf 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. a hs 


Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
“Dust and its Dangers.”’ 





Not intended for household use. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(mecoRPoRATED ) 














July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America. 

July 6 to August 17: 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Illinois. 


University of 


University of 


June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 

June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
mer School of Methods, Oberlin, 


Ohio. 


& 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. Harvard receives 
$50,000 from Frank Graham Thomp- 
son of Philadelphia, class of ‘97, to 
be used in the better teaching of mu- 
nicipal law. 

FALE RIVER. This is the only 
city in New England that is sure to 





have kindergartens for all time, this 
being assured by a generous Borden 
IKXindergarten Fund, the income to 
provide for kindergarten training for- 
ever. 


STOCKBRIDGE. The schoo] 
board has promoted Miss Grace L. 
Edwards, now assistant teacher in 
the high school, to be principal of the 
succeeding Charles A. Tucker, 
resigned. Her salary will be $1,200 
Charles A. Tucker, superintendent of 


school, 


schools, will be succeeded by Rev. S. 
Hi. Emery. 

FITCHBURG. Willis B An- 
thony. a teacher in the normal 
school at North Adams, has been 
elected principal of the Fitchburg 
State Normal Art school. He is 
thirty-two years old, and was gradu- 


ated from the Adams High school in 
1896. He studied at the Boston Nor- 
mal Art school. 

BOSTON. Miss Lucy Wheelock’s 
Kindergarten Training school gradu- 
ated seventy-two this year. 

Boston University gave 312 de 
grees this year, the largest number 
ever given. 

The omission of the stars and 
stripes from the platform of a Bos- 








When you see.... 


~<a “ESTERBROOK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. 





As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 


tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0.: 


26 Jehnu Street, NEW YORE 
Works : CAMDEN, N.J. 
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ton high school memorial celebration 
is causing considerable of a stir in 
G. A. R. circles. 

The inauguration of Dr. Richard 
C. Maclaurin as president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology took place June 7 before the 
largest gathering of alumni of the in- 
stitution ever assembled. The cele- 
bration attending this event extended 
over four days. 

DUXBURY. The boys of the 
Powder Point school presented a sil- 
ver loving cup to H. P. Moulton, Jr., 
one of the masters at a banquet in 
his honor. The presentation was in 
appreciation of the work of Mr. 
Moulton in coaching the football and 
baseball teams. 

WORCESTER. Dr. 
Lane of Washington, D. C., succeeds 
Mr. Russell as principal of the State 
Normal school. Mr. Lane is a na- 
tive of Manchester, N. H., with 
earned degrees from Lafayette Col- 
lege and from Columbia University. 
He was four years principal of the 
preparatory school of Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, director of Jacob 
Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md., 
and eight years director of high 
schools of District of Columbia. 

NORTHAMPTON. Smith College 
graduated 327, the largest class in its 
history. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The alumni of 
the English High school of this city 
are to raise $2,000 for a David W. 
Hoyt scholarship in Brown Univer- 
sity in honor of the forty-five years 
of service as principal of the school. 
Mr. Hoyt succeeded William A. 
Mowry when Mr. Mowry established 
the Mowry and Goff Classical High 
school. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NORWICH. The Henry Elijah 
Parker fellowship at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, valued at $500 a year, has been 
awarded to Albert Richard Chan- 
dier. This scholarship is good for 

two years, totaling $1,100. 
ROCKVILLE. Miss Isabel Kag- 
win of Holyoke, Mass., has been en- 


gaged as teacher of French and 
mathematics at the Rockville High 
school. She will be graduated from 


Mt. Holyoke College this year. Miss 
Helen L. White, at present teacher 
of French and Latin, is to head the 
Latin department at the high school 
next year, taking the place of Miss 
Faith H. Talcott, resigned. 

NEW HAVEN. Professor and 
Mrs. J. H. Niemeyer of Yale Art 
school, who have been spending sev- 
eral months in Italy and Greece. 
have arrived from Naples. While in 
Rome, Professor Niemeyer painted 
several portraits which were hung 
at the annual spring exhibition in 
that city. 

The board of education has an- 
nounced that the  Prince-street 
school, in process of construction, 
will be ready for occupancy about 
the first of October. The pupils 
from the other schools in the district 
that live in the neighborhood nearest 
the new school will then be trans- 
ferred. 

STORRS. The summer school of 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 


Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 
Me: ae including board and tuition, 


the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
which holds its eighth annual session 
for four weeks, from June 29 to July 
23 inclusive, offers special courses 
in nature study, domestic science, 
agriculture, and agricultural peda- 
gogy. The summer school is planned 
to meet the needs of teachers, espe- 
cially those in rural schools, as well 
as of other persons who wish to 


Credit toward a degree given for all werk of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 


Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 





gain a first-hand knowledge of na- JAMES S. STEVENS. Dean 
ture and country life. The interest University of Maine Gites Maine. 
shown in the two general courses F ’ 
given last summer in elementary 


! Fellow sufferers; Take a 

s vacation onthe MaineCeast. 
J.O0. NEWTON, 

F,D.No.7 


‘agriculture indicates that there is a 
real demand for knowledge along 
these lines. This work has accord- 
ingly been extended, and in addition 


TEACHERS 


Special rates. 
South Portland, Me. 


Booklet. 
R. 








Our Times. 


Ideal paper for current events and supplementary reading. Now published at National 
Capital,in much improved form, at reduced price—a moving picture of the world’s prog- 
ress. Besides news summary it has many general illustrated features of great value and 
interest, making it beyond question the best thing ever offered for school use. Only 80 
centsa year (40 weeks),down to 1 centa copy in school clubs. Send only 15 cents NOW 
for a trial 10 weeks and you will be de-lighted. No bluedays for teacher or pupil where Our 
Timesenters. Address Our Times, Washington, D. C, 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 





WM. J: ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
Fe largest scheol ef Ouspery. Eigscasnee, and 


in America. It a to devele 
the student a knowledge of his own wees : 
expression, whether as a creative thinker er aa 
interpreter. A beautiful new buildi Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full informatien” 


en application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


N. E. A., DENVER, JULY, 1909 


Lowest Fares and a Most Attractive Route 





AND 
RUNK 


AILWAY 
SYSTES 


R 
se 





Via Boston & Maine, Central Vermont and Grand Trunk Railway Systems 
through the Green Hills of Vermont, along the shores of the St. Lawrence 
River and Lake Ontario, through the ‘“‘Garden of Canada”’ the famous electric- 
ally operated St. Clair Tunnel and interesting Cities of Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois to Chicago, with choice of routes beyond. ; 


FARE $56.95 ROUND TRIP 





_ Tickets on sale June 30; July 1, 2, and 3. Final return limit September 
1, °09. Liberal stop-overs—Free trip across Lake Erie, Detroit to Buffalo with 
stop-over Niagara Falls. Special fare through Thousand Islands and Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence. 

Other low fares for vacation trips,such as Epworth League, Seattle, Ju 29 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June 10—September 28. $8895. Elks Tour to = 


Angeles, July 4, $89.45. Christian Endeavor and Y. P. C. U. Conventions, St. Paul 
Minneapolis, July 5, $38.95. Grand Army Encampment, Salt Lake City, August, $64.35, - 


Send for itinerary and full particulars. 


E. H. BOYNTON, N. E. P. A. 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. State Normal school, Hyannis, Mass.; 
Philip Emerson, principal, Cobbet 


e . e TO N Grammar school, Lynn, Mass.; Wil- 
The Fisk Teachers Agencies BOS bert L. Anderson, Amherst, Mass.. 
ede 2-A Park Street.) author of “The Country Town.” 
‘ew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Ce ; , Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg. | Louis Agassiz Fuertes, p:inter ’ 
Washington, 1503 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper lag. Berkeley, Cal’, 2142 Shattuck ave. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, prance of 
ldg- 


Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. birds. 
WILLIMANTIC. The town school 


ae mee committee has several teachers to 
elect for next year. Miss Susan T. 


FISHERE“ACENGY “oo 

Natchaug school, twelve years, has 

A.G. FISHER, Prop resigned, and there is also the place 
Exellent facilities for placing teachers in every part of a first-grade teacher, Natchaug 

of the U.S. END FOR MANUAL.» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. be filled. i wanda ef deal on 

schools is also to be elected, and a 


science teacher for the high school. 


JamesF. McCullough Teachers’Agency EAH MAY.) Niutanenrs sel tn 





Ph 
Sa 


/ 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash.., 618 Peyton 








A Successful School and I B . : ~SeagS ~ 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND. Register now for 1909 vacancies. BUILDING | ing principal to engage for next year. 
NO;REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. CHICAGO Principal G. W. Dickson is going to 


New York to complete his college 
course at Columbia University, and 


METC AJ F & GROC Educational Bureau for School Commit-| L- A. Robinson, who was secured to 
tees, Superintendents, and Teachers. take his place, has since accepted a 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS | Permanent appointment in South 


Rooms 521-522 Walker Building, 120 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. Tel. Oxford 2730| Carolina. 
R@BERT C. METCALF JOSEPH B. GROCE 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


Massachusetts Bducators’ Figency NEW YORK CITY. Mayer Me- 


Clellan has appointed Joseph H. 

















We recommend the best. 5 Prospect Hill Avenue, Somerville, Mass. | Choate, William C. Brown, president 
E. J. LOCKE, Manager. Telephone connection. of the New York Central. and John 
Bb. Clark, professor of political econ- 
omy in Columbia University, mem- 
Some New Books. bers of a committee to investigate 
the needs of women teachers in this 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. | “''Y- 

tH Mel The #2 Niet © “- fhe school of household arts, 
The Elements o SO RR Pe er cIsaac e Macmillan Co., N.Y. 0} voagchare (* 2a . . gc 
Selections from Barly American Writers... ... Cairns “ “ “s “495 | Teachers Coll ge, Columbia Univer 
The Piayhouse and the Play........... seseesees MacKaye 5 o “s “ -7.95| Sity, opens in September with forty 
Genetic ers teens ee NDR os PRE a alana ts aR “ a ond } instructors and 125 courses. Diploma 

The American High School..........-+ ++: +++e++ rown “e ag ’ ‘ ; eg pen ie Ost. a> 
The Eternal Values cesecece ecee eeeeeMunster- berg Houghton Miftlin Co., Boston 2.50 and degree courses In preparation 
Charles W. Eliot .......... 0000. obscene Kueh- nemann es “ “ « ——|for teaching domestic art, domestic 
The People at ge PEPE gig Sod Hartt “ ~ “ “ 4.50] science, supervising domestic art and 
pi err Ps Bet ae riod wey Walton Lippincott, Phila., 1.50] Science, and hospital economy. Cer 
Court Tennis, Racquets and Squash ..........-- a EY “a 1.00} tificate courses in preparation for 
Be We EE, CRORES 050000 ccccce cocepcvesoccses ejeans ” ve 1.50 , is sain p len rene 
iemoire of ote Ran cement abe See pat Galton E. P.Dutton&Co., N. ¥. 350| echnical callings: Househ Ma and 
Plays, Acting and Music ..............e.+eeeeees Symons 4 “ “ 2.90} institution administration, dietics, 
Plato’s Doctrine of [deas.... ........-eeeeeee ees onert Henry Frowde ——|house decoration, and preparatory 
h rigin of Christianity................++-++- igg = “ ——| ee rae : Neilies 
Bending in Soateen History(Vol. II.) Robinson & Beard Ginn & Co., Boston 1.49 | COUrSe for nurses ; and technical 
Industrial Efficiency.............-+eeeeeeeees ..-. Shadwell Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 2.00; training in costume design, manage- 
Product and —s A ap cette ee er lt IF tne ine * = ment of institutional laundries. so- 
CL sh. s0cces ap -sieeegssend , é bi F : cea Te A pearing teh 
cue inoue teens Conferences ........-.-.-s«- Scott Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore —— | Cia! work, and other spe ihe fe lds. 
hedrals and Chateaux (2 Voils.)...... Perkins Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. ——! Special ywractical classes for part- 

cg yay ri . Lodge Harper & Bros “ 

The Ether Of Space... ..........cececereceeeeeeees 4 c s, ——|time students for home use: House 

uictcatduccchcdss oa cs ob vasbeguteehun <iplin Doubleday, Page & Co., * — ‘ 
Just So Stories........... sispideamioton Scassec — ing y ge hold management, home nursing, 








care of children, elementary and ad- 


TATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, Bamees (252, to the nature study, courses will be| vanced cookery for household use, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogue, § iven this coming session in poultry | garment making, dressmaking. milli- 
ress the Principal, A. C. BoypeN, A.M. &!V€ : ng sess poultry | 2 f x, dressm: s. mi 
= ne . husbandry, dairy industry, animal] nery, costume design, heuse  s.inita- 
F ome. Mase husbandry, fruit growing. soils,| tion, and other subjects. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Gatnlaques address farm crops, landscape gardening, 
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Joun G. THOMPSON, Prince. pal, and floriculture. While these courses CENTRAL STATES. 
will be of a character adapted to the — 
of elementary agriculture, ILLINOIS. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frawixocnam, [echer ementary 
S Mass. For women only. Especial at- they will be primarily informational, CHICAGO. The National Sum- 


Seen = ented pe Be wn hag oo he seme. and of a practical nature. By this} mer School of Musie will hold its 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. means the exceptional advantages in| summer session at Abraham Lincoln 
ee equipment of college and experiment | Centre August 2-14, under the direc- 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, Station are made available in short} tion of Ginn & Co. The faculty will 


sae Aan bai BU MNS ON OD 











ed pene erase. ny oy - woe | snony 7 courses for those who are not able} consist of Frederick E. Chapman, 
' : Be cautheccldh detamnes. Spr enssleaun to take the more extended work of | director of music, Cambridge, Mass.: 


address J. ASBURY PITMAY, Principal, the college year. Regular classroom | Letha L. McClure, Columbia School 
—_————— instruction will begin at 8 o’clock] of Music, Chicago: Glenn H. Woods, 

daily except Saturdays and will bé|] McKinley High school, St. Louis: 

F Emerson College of Oratory confined to the morning hours, while} Mary _Elizabeth Cheney, soprano, 
4 agogy in America. Summer Sessions. 29th year the afternoons will be reserved for| New York city; Mary S. Vernon, su- 
ee fy field trips and other outdoor exer-} pervisor of music, Wheaton, Lllinois; 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, cises. A course of evening lectures; A. Cyril Graham, teacher of theory, 
has been arranged for on subjects of | Chicago: Anne Shaw Faulkner, 


wa WATERVLIET general interest. Among others the] originator and director of the pro- 
ENEELYS co. wa Troy), W.¥. following special lecturers have been | gram study classes of the Theodore 


; The Old Reliable | CHURCH, engaged: C. F. Hodge, Ph. D., Clark | Thomas orchestra, Chicago: Ada M. 
a Meneely Foundry, bre BELL University, author of ““Nature Study | Fleming, dean of the faculty, Chi- 
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Establist ed SCH > apap . ABs.” 
searly 100 years ago. | & OTHER and Life’; W. A. Baldwin, principal, ' cago. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 698.) 





Still, unsatisfactory as this postpone- 
ment must be to the Cretans and to 
Greece, as postponing the long-de- 
sired union, it is a cause for rejoic- 
ing that no such question as th's is 
to be injected into European politics 
at present. 

A FOUNDER OF LIBRARIES. 

In a magazine article, Andrew 
Carnegie has made his first public 
accounting of the service which he 
has been able to render in the found- 
ing of libraries. It appears from his 
statement that he has given 1,800 li- 
brary buildings, scattered among the 
English-speaking peoples of the globe, 
at a total cost of $51,596,963. More 
than half of these buildings are in 
the United States, and more than 
two-thirds of the total sum have 
gone to their erection. But, in pro- 
portion to population, Canada has 
profited by Mr. Carnegie’s gifts al- 
most as much as the United States. 
Ninety-one buildings have been given 
to Canadian towns and cities, ata 
eost of more than $2,000,000. Nearly 
$12.000.,000 has been given to libra- 
ries in Great Brtain and her colo- 
nies, and nearly $4,000,000 to college 
libraries. That such magnificent 
henefactions should be possible to a 
single man is marvelous, yet library- 
pbuilding is only one of the public 
uses to which Mr. Carnegie has put 
his vast fortune. 


4. 
> 





At the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific expo- 
sition the G. & C. Merriam Company 
have an exhibit of the Genuine Series 
of Webster's Dictionaries. This ex- 
hibit located in the manufactures 
and liberal arts building. The large 
display case contains samples of all 
the bindings of Webster's Interna- 
tional, together with the various 
bindings of the abridgements of the 
Webster series. In the smaller show 
ease is exhibited a complete chrono- 
logical of the editions of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, from the first small 
book in 1806 up to the enlarged Inter- 
national of 1909. 

On the walls are hung some of the 
diplomas of awards received at pre- 
vious expositions. In the centre is a 


is 


set 


bust of Noah Webster, and near by 
an excellent likeness of Dr: W. T. 
Harris, editor-in-chief, who was for 


years United States 
commissioner of education, and be- 
neath are photographs of the three 
original members of the firm, George, 
Charles, and Homer Merriam. There 
shown, also, autograph testimo- 
nial letters from many eminent 
authorities, specimens of the colored 
plates contained in the International, 
and other collections. 

Visitors will be interested in the 
exhibit showing the various stages 
through which an International 
passes in manufacturing. Samples of 
paper, leather, and steps in binding 
are fully displayed. The latest edi- 
tion of the International is open for 
inspection and use. 


over 


seventeen 


are 





—— +0 @-0- He @-e- 
SOMEWHAT MIXED. 
Mary, aged four, returned from 
Sunday school and told her mother 
she knew the Golden Rule. Her 
mother replied: “Do you? What 
is it?’ Mary said: “The Lord is my 
Shepherd; He makes me to lie down 

in green pastures and rol] over.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FOURTEEN in one city seems like a wholesale order for teachers, but one superintend- 

ent lately wrote us, ‘‘We have found your candidates so satisfactory in the 
past that we have resolved to entrust the filling of our vacancies practically to you. There 
are 14 places,as follows: * * * Now we want you to select the best candidates for each 
piace, with alternates in case we should IN fail to secure one recommended. We will 

ave some personal objection or should look them up, visit them as jar as possible 
and take —— action so that they will not be or up elsewhere while we are deliber- 
ating. In not say that this will mean a good deal to you if you succeed in giving ur 14 
good teachers.”’ He will get the best work this agency can do. and wil! find that ONE CITY 
we can select intelligently from a wide range and send 14 fine teachers to 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“= BREWER Se 








SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, sccsudars'senoots ana Pubic Bebocis are curs to Hi 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il). 
Cc. J, ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


STUART 'S"ACENCY 
uetwven New Fork and onton” Nosegistration 36 Peel St. Hartford, Ct. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY siiocnc*s 4 Golteres, 


Fee June and July unless position secured. 
MERICAN °::: 

EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


and 
or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
with good general education wanted for department 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges Pat med 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scmea 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per south. Ber tartioy 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO 
101 Market St., Ha 9, Pa., 1643 Glenarm 8t., Denver, Colo. ¥ 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


_ Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., Albany, N. ¥ 





TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 








introduces to Colleges, 








Astists Teachers in obtaining 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Mornes, Iowa. 





Manhattan Building 
©. A. SCOTT & CO., Preprieter 
Street, Bosten 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 4.2%%cc.2 


EACH Sa 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout 
West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, pret we dewnee 
Coll and Universities. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire 
Bul , Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. Southera office - 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. . 


feeeaia |. ws tan enmn ace 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


every part ef the country. 
Teachers’ 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone. 











ALVIN F. PEASE, 








WM. F. JARVES 
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“THE SUMMER GIRL” 


in discarding the sun bonnet of old, escaped as well the old-time penalties paid 
by skin and complexion to summer's sum and winds. Her best pro- 
tection now is 


MENNEN’S “ii TOILET POWDER 


is purest of healing and soothing toilet powders. When used daily, 
MENNEN’S keeps the skin smooth and healthy, relieves and prevents 
Sunburn, Prickly Heat, Chafing, and all skin troubles of summer. Makes 
possible the attractive, evenly browned complexion without burning. After 
bathing it is delightful. It deodorizes perspiration and is a most welcome 
relief for aching, tired feet. 

TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) Talcum TOILET POWDER 


which has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. Sample Free. 


MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). ) No 


Specially prepared for the nursery, 


MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor. ( °4™P!¢s. 




































Look for the Face on our Special Non-Refillable Box — THE ‘‘BOX THAT LOX,’ 
Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mai! 


Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen Chemical! Co I iand D 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial N 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 7 ORANGE ST., NEWARK, WN. J. eee — 
e 

















